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/Isk  for  it  either  way  . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


Modern  cool  mining  is  “conservation  mining  !  Even 
coal  dust,  which,  along  with  shale  and  other  foreign 
matter,  is  separated  from  coal  in  modem  washing  plants, 
is  reclaimed.  Dried  in  special  heaters,  it’s  shipped  to 
industry  as  carbon,  or  “cooked”  and  compacted  into 
briquets  for  dust-free,  smokeless  home  heating.  Below 
are  finished  briquets  on  their  way  to  shipping  bins. 


The  picture  below,  of  a  housewife  in  her  kitchen,  was 
taken  in  the  heart  of  a  mechanized  coal  field.  Her 
husband  is  a  miner,  which  means  his  wages  exceed  the 
average  of  workers  in  any  other  major  industry.  Though 
not  all  U.  S.  miners  live  in  homes  as  fine  as  this  one, 
high  wages  paid  by  the  coal  industry  are  responsible 
for  more  and  more  homes  like  this  in  coal  mining  areas. 


1 

Mr.  K 

am 

1^  L 

It's  worthwhile  fun  finding  out  about  coal !  Locked 
long  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  it  holds  many  surprises. 
To  help  your  children  learn  alxmt  them,  we’ve 
developed  a  sparkling  quiz  booklet  on  coal.  Your 
classes  will  like  it.  For  free  copies,  mail  the  coupon 
below. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

■  ITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educ.  Dept.  B 
Southern  Buiiding,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 

*  Please  send  me _ free  copies  of 

Oli»  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 


Name _ 

Street _ 

City _ 

Name  of  School 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


BLITZ  BUGGY”... for  on  Underground  Army 


You  won't  find  mules  in  a  modem  coal  mine— and  here’ 
the  machine  that  turned  them  out  to  pasture!  Electric 
powered,  with  spark-arresting  motors,  it’s  called  a 
“shuttle  buggy”  by  miners.  From  the  working  face  it 
trundles  7  tons  of  coal  at  a  trip,  and  automatically 
unloads  it.  Machines  like  this  have  done  away  with  much 
backbreaking  labor  for  miners  in  modern  mines. 
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New  Approach  to  Nutrition  TRAINING 


Here  is  a  teacher  who  is  on  the 
right  track  in  helping  her  class  meet 
the  problem  of  l)etter  nutrition.  The 
clever  7-car  car(ll)oar(l  cut-out  train 
represents  the  Basic  7  FockI  Groups 
translating  the  children’s  daily 
iliet  needs  into  an  engrossing  play' 
experience.  As  they  dramatize  their 
food  problems  in  an  entertaining 
manner,  the  children  are  learning 


l)etter  eating  habits. 

Nutrition  projects  like  these  are 
typical  in  the  many’  hundreds  of 
elementary  sch«M)ls  where  nutrition 
is  lieing  emphasized.  Through  Cien- 
eral  Mills  “Program  of  Assistance 
in  Nutrition  and  Health  Kducation,” 
participating  teachers  are  receiving 
materials,  ideas  and  individual  guid¬ 
ance  to  help  them  plan  nutrition 


EDUCATION  SECTION,  Dept,  of  Public  Services,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 
Please  send  me  complete  information  about  General  Mills  nutrition  education  services 
and  materials.  A-26 

Nome _ _ 

Position  _ _ _ _ 

School _ _  _ _ 

Address _ 


^  City _ _ _ _  Stote  j 


Study  to  fit  their  own  curriculum. 

How  do  you  intend  to  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  raising  diet  stand¬ 
ards  among  your  group?  What  plans 
have  y’ou  made  for  nutrition  training 
this  year?  If  you  would  like  to 
survey  your  class  to  determine 
what  they  know  about  ftxKls  and 
where  their  diets  ought  to  show  im¬ 
provement  send  this  COUIXM1  trxlay. 


Copyright  1948,  G<*nrrai  Mills,  Inc. 
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MODERNIZE 

CLASSROOMS 


an  Aid  to  Learning 


Tests  conduaed  in  several  schools  show  that  classroom  lighting  is  an 
important  faaor  in  learning.  Students  studying  in  well-lighted 
classrooms  have  attained  a  higher  scholastic  average  than  those  laboring 
in  poorly  lighted,  dingy  school  rooms. 


For  best  results  in  classroom  lighting  use  the  formula  of  Q  and  Q  — 
right  Quantity  and  proper  Quality  of  illumination.  Important  factors  to 
be  considered  for  proper  Quality  are: 

1.  Light  desk  tops  to  minimize  contrast 

2.  Dull  (not  shiny)  desk  tops  to  eliminate  glaring  reflections 

3.  Light  colored  chalk  boards 

4.  Controlled  daylight 

5.  Proper  seating  arrangement 

6.  Proper  wall  and  ceiling  reflectances. 


Your  Public  Service  lighting  engineer , will  gladly  consult  with  your 
school  planning  board  on  the  modernization  of  your  classrooms. 


November,  i948 
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1010  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

190  16  Atlonto  3 
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A  challenging  course 
in  social  problems 
LANDIS-LANDIS  •<^***  = 


SOCIAL  LIVING 


B.  FRANKLIN  pn»ve<l  the  of  elec¬ 

tricity,  even  l>efore  his  famous  kite  ex¬ 
periment.  hy  execiitiiin  a  turkey.  l)i«l  he 
dream  of  a  day  when  any  housi-wife  could 
use  an  electric  roaster  to  c«H)k  her  Thanks¬ 
giving;  bird? 

- THOUGHT  FOR  THE  MONTH - 

(Emphasis  on  BcH>k  Week,  Nov. 
14-^)  “No  entertaiiiiiieiit  is  so 
cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.”  I^aily  M.  W.  Montagu 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY 


REVISED  EDITION 


This  new  hook  in  social  prohleins  gives  young  people  an 
understanding  of  society  and  their  place  in  it.  Among  im¬ 
portant  sidijects  covered  are  prohleins  of  the  family;  person¬ 
ality  prohlems  of  youth;  prohleins  of  lahor  and  management; 
problems  of  government  including  international  govern 
ment;  prohlems  of  crime.  An  excellent  description  of  normal 
social  patterns  opens  the  hook.  Social  Living  provides  the 
kind  of  training  in  sociology  and  social  problems  needed  by 
today's  young  men  and  women,  illustrated  throughout  in 
terms  of  youth’s  ex[»eriences  and  struggles. 


ROUTES  of  rcc<Mit  Winston  textb<H)k  ship- 
ment.s  to  Puerto  Rict>,  South  .Vmcrica, 
Mexico.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines.  .Vlaska, 
Israel,  Burma.  China,  and  New  Zealand 
were  easily  traced  on  the  la'antiful  teach¬ 
ing  maps  in  OcR  Neighbor.s  (leographies. 


LOBSCOUSE  or  loblolly?  How  wouUl 
like  a  big  helping?  Know  what  they 
See  The  Winston  Dktio.n.xky. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


RETAIL  SALES  for  1948  are  exjiei-teil  to 
reach  an  all-time  high  of  $H5.0(M).(MK>.(KK), 
6%  al>ove  the  figure  for  1947.  Population 
trends  place  textl>ooks  among  consumer 
goo<ls  in  which  sales  steadily  mount. 


STILL  PIONEERING!  .\bUEBK.4— Meaning 
.AND  M.asteky.  B<M>k  I.  first  unit  in  the 
Snailer  Mathematics  Series,  will  l>eanother 
Winston  “famous  first.” 


nCTION,  jjoetry,  .science,  biography,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  nature  stinly— all  may 
be  found  in  Adventukes  in  Keadi.ng. 


PRESIDENTS  of  the  U.  S. — mort-  were  Inirn 
in  Noveinlier  than  in  any  other  month. 


the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 


JUVENILES — 19  exciting,  historical  novels 
comprise  the  uniipie  Land  ok  the  Fkee 
S<-ries.  e<lite«l  by  Erick  Berry.  NundK*r 
One.  Seven  Beavek  Skin.s,  story  of  the 
New  .\mstenlam  Dutch,  is  reafl\ . 


FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 


TELEVISION  prognosis  —  1.8..7(M).OU<)  mrts 
will  be  in  use  by  the  eiul  of  19j^?. 

COMING-a  new  Gen-  X 

EKAL  Mathe.matics  ivWwyj 

by  Foster  E.  Gross-  W/ jq 

nickle  fur  either  initial 

presentation  or  review  ^ 

from  9th  grade  up.  -  ^ 


These  are  reosons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 


Hit  IVUut^ 
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Our  eover-photograph  is  the  work  of  4.  Swlxnuui  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  taken 
in  connection  with  a  study  of  their  community  by  pupils  of  School  19, 
Elizabeth.  Principal  of  School  19  is  Eleanor  C.  Delaney 

The  illustration  on  page  8S  is  from  a  aeries  at  drawings  by  William  WUea 
for  the  Olen  Ridge  School  News 
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400  -  38th  Street.  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Staey-Trent  Hotel. 
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mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

.MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $0.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  atre  20  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Dr,  W.  George  Hayward,  Elmwood  School,  Bast  Orange. 
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Don’t  Gamble  Your  Children’s  Safety 


Buy  SUPERIOR  All-Steel 
Safety  SCHOOL  COACHES 


More  than  mere  transportation  to  and  from  school 
is  needed  for  your  children.  They’re  entitled  to  safe 
transportation,  too.  And  safe  transportation  to  and 
from  school  means  Superior  All-Steel  Safety  School 
Coaches— the  safest,  strongest,  most  comfortable 
school  coaches  in  the  world. 

Superior’s  “Unistructure”  all-steel  frame  with  all- 
riveted  and  welded  construction,  and  more  than  twenty 
other  safety  advancements*,  pioneered  by  Superior, 
have  made  Superior  Coaches  first  in  the  field.  That’s 
why  stronger,  sturdier,  safer  Superior  Coaches  give 
maximum  protection  to  the  nation’s  priceless  cargo 
...  its  school  children. 

Don’t  gamble  with  the  safety  of  your  children  .  .  . 
buy  Superior  All-Steel  Safety  School  Coaches  for  your 
transportation  system.  Superior  Coach  Corporation, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


Distributed  exclusively  by 

METROPOLITAN  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
4S-21.2S  37th  StrMt 
(At  QuMn*  BouUvard) 
long  Island  City  1,  Naw  York 

WOIFINGTON  BODY  COMPANY,  INC. 
33rd  and  Arch  Stroot 
Philadalphia,  Pannsylvania 


*A$Jr  for  Superior  liioraluro  showing  why  thoso 
odvooctmonfs  moho  Suporior  AM-Stoof 
Coochtt  rho  world's  safosf,  sfrongtsL  most  com- 
torfobto  schoof  coochos. 
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ALL  PROFIT 


ALL  TEACHERS 
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The  first  requirement  for  membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  teacher’s  certificate.  No  matter  what  type  of  educational  work 
we  are  assigned  to  we  still  continue  to  he  teachers.  That  fact  is  fundamental  to 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  I  hope  we  will  keep  it  before  us  as 
we  gather  for  our  ninety-fourth  annual  convention,  which  occurs  at  the  time  this 
Review  is  in  the  mail. 

Our  convention  with  its  four  day  program  is  typical  of  our  education  asso¬ 
ciation.  First  the  business  of  our  teachers  is  carried  on  by  our  Executive 
Committee  and  our  Delegate  Assembly.  This  is  followed  by  a  day  of  general 
sessions  at  which  we  consider  the  professional  problems  common  to  all  teachers. 
The  third  day  we  break  up  into  our  departmental  or  affiliated  groups,  participat¬ 
ing  in  programs  developed  around  subject  areas,  administration,  guidance  or 
other  special  fields.  The  closing  day  finds  us  back  together  again  united  for  a 
cultural  and  emotional  thrill  as  we  listen  to  our  students  participating  in  the 
All-State  concert  program.  Thus  we  rededicate  ourselves  as  teachers  regardless 
of  assignment  or  position. 

T 

1  HE  NJEA  belongs  to  all  teachers  and  to  all  affiliated  groups.  Every  member 
must  have  an  equal  voice,  and  certainly  the  association  cannot  be  used  to  serve 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
a  sad  day  if  our  association  should  give  special  consideration  to  any  particular 
body  of  teachers,  whether  chosen  by  position,  geography  or  any  other  standard. 

We  want  to  hear  from  all  kinds  of  teachers.  Letters  from  individuals  are 
welcome,  and  of  course  resolutions  and  communications  of  local  organizations 
or  affiliated  groups  are  given  careful  consideration.  Practically  every  group  is 
represented  either  on  our  Executive  Committee,  Delegate  Assembly  or  on  one 
of  our  committees.  Superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  classroom 
teachers  all  have  their  special  interests,  but  in  our  association  they  serve  as 
teachers.  If  the  interest  of  all  teachers  conflicts  with  departmental  or  special 
interests,  we  are  expected  to  take  the  larger  and  broader  point  of  view. 

In  promoting  educational  welfare  throughout  the  State,  our  association  ad¬ 
vances  the  professional  interests  of  all.  Thus,  many  of  the  larger  problems  with 
which  we  are  concerned  will  eventually  affect  every  individual  teacher  in  New 
Jersey.  In  working  out  local  salary  guides  and  salary  plans  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  members  of  the  teaching  profession  holding  certificates  should 
receive  consideration  in  the  new  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  no  teacher  regardless 
of  training  or  years  of  experience  can  receive  a  salary  increase  without  indi¬ 
rectly  benefiting  everyone  in  our  profession. 

This  message  is,  therefore,  an  appeal  for  a  united  profession,  recognizing 
that  a  gain  for  one  is  a  gain  for  all.  This  principle  has  been  clearly  established 
in  our  tenure  and  pension  laws;  the  latter  specifically  states  that  all  those  hold¬ 
ing  teaching  certificates  enjoy  the  same  protection.  As  we  plan  our  legislative 
program  calling  for  a  higher  minimum  salary,  a  better  thirty-five  year  retire¬ 
ment,  and  the  payment  in  full  of  State  Aid  and  Pension  Fund  obligations,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  will  fight  these  battles  for  all  of  you. 

T  HE  OLD  STRATEGY  of  divide  and  conquer  will  always  be  evident,  but  it  cannot 
succeed  if  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  teachers  and  that  the 
NJEA  will  continue  to  sustain  that  principle. 
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Challenge  Bergen  Election, 
Other  NJEA  Positions  Filled 

County  elections  in  the  NJEA  this  year  involved  only  one  contest — in  Bergen 
Count)'.  In  all  other  counties  candidates  proposed  by  county  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  were  unopposed,  and  were  declared  elected. 

The  State  Elections  Committee  meets  on  November  5  to  give  a  final  decision 
in  the  Bergen  election.  Lena  M.  Porreca,  John  A.  Long,  and  Charles  Schanz 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  Delegate  Assembly.  A  protest  has 
been  made,  however,  bv  Ara  T.  Boyan  of  Rutherford,  petition  candidate. 


Executive  Committee 
Kate  McAuliffe  of  East  Orange  will 
be  the  only  new  member  of  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  Burlington  County  elec¬ 
tion  confirmed  the  temporary  designa¬ 
tion  of  George  M.  Dare  of  Borden- 
town,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Eric  Groezinger.  Reelected  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  were  Miriam  B. 
Reichly  of  Ocean  City,  Cape  May ; 
Edna  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury.  Glouces¬ 
ter;  J.  Woodford  Hone  of  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  Middlesex;  Charles  W.  Robinson 
of  Clifton.  Passaic;  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Mitchell  Rhodes  of  Phillipsburg, 
Warren. 

Delegate  Assembly 
New  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  include  Fannie  Rittenberg.  Egg 
Harbor  City,  Atlantic;  Anne  Robinson. 
Millville.  Cumberland:  Herbert  Hartley 
of  Newark.  James  E.  Downs  of  New¬ 
ark  STC.  John  Bambara  of  Bloomfield 
Vocational,  and  Carolyn  Pohl  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  all  Essex;  Charles  R.  Mitchell. 
Hamilton  Township,  Mercer;  Cecil  W. 
Roberts.  New  Brunswick.  Middlesex; 
Harold  Shannon,  Asbury  Park.  Mon¬ 
mouth;  Lindly  Baxter,  Mine  Hill.  Mor¬ 
ris;  George  A.  Springer.  Passaic.  Pas¬ 
saic  ;  Clifford  Lawrence.  antage, 
Sussex;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Evans  of 
Westfield  and  John  Coojier  of  Rahway, 
for  Union  County, 

Reelected  were  E.  E.  Hippensteel  of 
Atlantic  City;  Mrs.  Miriam  T,  Blemle. 
Delaware  Township  and  W  illiam  S. 
Diemer,  Collingswood.  for  Camden; 
Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Bloomfield,  Essex; 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  County  Su|)er- 
intendent,  Hudson;  Ida  L.  Francis. 
Somerville.  Somerset:  and  Richard 
Hamlen,  Phillipsburg,  W  arren. 

Nominating  Committee 
A  State  Nominating  Committee  was 
chosen  this  year  since  the  NJF^A  will 
elect  officers  in  19.30.  It  consists  of 
Fannie  Rittenberg.  Egg  Harbor  City; 
Matilda  Dewes,  Bogota;  \  Ruth  E. 
Laessle,  Moorestown;  Dr.  Leonard  B. 
Irwin,  Haddon  Heights:  George  Meyer, 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Ocean  City:  Edith  Poole,  Vineland; 
Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Bloomfield;  Frank¬ 
lin  Kershner.  Clayton;  Mary  E.  Cud- 
dihy,  Hoboken;  Edna  D.  Huber,  Lam- 
bertville;  John  W.  Stouffer,  Hopewell 
Twp.:  Elizabeth  Talbot.  Metuchen; 
William  Pazick),  Red  Bank;  Mrs. 
Helen  Perr\.  Chatham;  Thaddeus 
Fowler,  Barriegat:  Howard  Reeve, 
Little  Falls;  Kathryn  Gaventa,  Penns 
Grove;  Margaret  Dernier,  North  Plain- 
field;  Stuart  R.  Race,  Newton;  Holmes 
O.  Cliver,  Summit;  and  Mrs.  Daisy 
Bortz.  Independence  Twp. 


What’s  Your  Address 

In  order  to  receive  Association  pub¬ 
lications.  every  teacher  must  fill  out  a 
REVIEW  ADDRESS  CARD  when  he 
enrolls.  The  memliership  collectors  will 
send  those  cards  to  the  NJEA,  and, 
starting  in  Deceml>er,  publications  will 
be  sent  only  to  those  from  whom  cards 
have  been  received. 

If  you  have  moved,  and  wish  the 
Review  sent  to  your  new  address  im¬ 
mediately,  drop  a  postcard  immediately 
to  the  NJEA  office.  Give  both  your 
new  and  your  old  address. 


Association  Pays 
Legal  Fees  Over 
Slander  S(]uabble 

One  Bergen  County  teacher  can  well 
afford  to  join  the  NJEA  as  long  as 
she  teaches.  The  Executive  Committee, 
at  its  October  meeting,  voted  to  repay 
her  $200  which  she  had  spent  on  legal 
fees  in  defense  of  her  position. 

Just  before  she  was  to  acquire  ten¬ 
ure,  she  became  a  subject  of  slanderous 
remarks  and  charges.  Threat  of  legal 
action  and  the  filing  of  two  libel  suits 
helped  clear  up  the  situation.  The 
NJEA  paid  the  teacher’s  legal  costs. 
The  suits  were  withdrawn  after  the 
Board  placed  her  under  tenure. 

Committee  Members 

Edith  Ort  of  Hunterdon  County  has 
been  named  to  the  NJEA  Legislative 
Committee.  She  succeeds  Melda  W. 
Chambre,  who  has  taken  a  position 
outside  the  state.  Joseph  Rodriguez 
of  Harrington  Park  has  been  named 
Enrollment  Committee  member  for 
Bergen  County;  he  succeeds  Mrs. 
Esther  H.  Harvey. 


Freedom  Guarded 
In  U.S.  Schools, 
President  Says 

Today,  throughout  the  world  people 
look  to  us  for  hope  of  peace  and  for 
guidance  in  the  practice  of  democracy, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  reminds 
the  people  in  his  American  Education 
Week  message.  The  week  is  being  ob¬ 
served  throughout  America  November 
7-13. 

“The  wise  men  who  created  this 
Nation  recognized  education  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  freedom,”  says  the 
President. 

“Through  the  years  loyal  men  and 
women  in  their  classrooms  have  main¬ 
tained  this  vigilance.  They  have  sought 
to  give  each  succeeding  generation  a 
love  for  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
have  worked  to  inculcate  both  the 
inspiration  and  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  practice  of  democracy. 

“Like  the  days  of  the  founding 
fathers,  this  is  a  time  which  challenges 
our  coming  citizens  to  grow  in  stature 
and  wisdom.  It  is  they  who  for  the 
future  must  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  freedom  at  home  and  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  other  freedom  loving 
peoples  throughout  the  world.” 
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Pay  Increases, 

New  Requests, 
Indicate  Trend 

The  first  salary  increases  of  the  year 
are  reported  from  Camden  County. 
Audubon,  in  September,  voted  in¬ 
creases  of  $25  to  $625  for  18  teachers, 
completing  adjustment  to  a  recently 
adopted  salary  schedule  in  that 
community. 

Haddon  Heights  voted  a  flat  $50 
increase  for  70  teachers  in  its  system. 

Camden  has  adopted  a  salary  sched¬ 
ule  for  principals.  Under  it  princi¬ 
pals  are  classified  according  to  size 
and  type  of  schools.  The  range,  how¬ 
ever,  is  from  $2700  (small  elementary, 
B.A.  degree)  to  $5600  (High  Sch6ol, 
Ph.D). 

Increases  Sought 

Plainfield  teachers  have  appeared 
before  their  board  of  education  asking 
increases  which  average  $500  each. 
They  indicated  they  would  like  them 
this  year. 

Atlantic  City  teachers,  through 
their  local  association,  have  asked  for 
an  average  salary  increase  of  11^^  per 
cent.  They  are  proposing  maximums 
of  $3600  (2-yr),  $3800  (3-yr)  and 
$4400  (B.A.). 

Essex  County  Vocational  teachers 
have  requested  a  $400  increase  as  of 
January  1.  They  also  want  a  new 
$2600-$5800  schedule.  The  present 
range  is  $2400-$4600  with  a  $360 
bonus. 

For  Comparative  Purposes 

Union  County  civil  service  employees 
have  presented  requests  for  flat  in¬ 
creases  of  $400  a  year  plus  a  $300 
bonus  for  those  in  the  lower  and  mid¬ 
dle  income  brackets. 

Department  store  salesgirls  average 
$53.51  a  week,  according  to  a  recent 
release  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Earnings  range  from  $37..33 
for  notion  counter  girls  to  $7.5.78  for 
those  in  the  furniture  department. 

And  a  memorandum  on  compara¬ 
tive  salaries  prepared  by  the  NJEA 
Research  Division  cites  hourly  rales 
in  North  Jersey  of  $3.15  for  masons; 
$2.85  for  carpenters,  and  $2..50-$2.7.5 
for  painters.  Milkmen  make  $66-$80  a 
week. 

For  overseas  teachers  the  Army  this 
summer  offered  $4246-$5187,  with  free 
transportation,  and  subsistence  at  $.50- 
$60  a  month. 

Illinois  coal  miners  make  $83.09  in 
a  six-day  week;  their  laborers  receive 
$75.02.  In  the  home  offices  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  this  area  in  1946-47 
male  section  heads  averaged  $.3815, 
women  $29.30.  These  figures  compare 
with  a  New  Jersey  teacher  average  <lf 
$2745  that  year. 


Pension  Trustees  Will  Ask 

Full  Deficiency  This  Year 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fimd  will 
certify  full  deficiency  payments  for 
appropriation  by  the  1949  Legislature. 

In  addition  the  Trustees  will  ask  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,405,271 
to  make  up  for  the  cut  in  the  1948 
certification. 

This  was  made  clear  in  the  29th  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Trustees,  issued  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  in 
Trenton  October  16. 

Fund  President  Frederic  J.  Crehan, 
in  his  annual  summary  pointed  out 
that  the  1948  appropriation  allowed 
only  $1,500,000  as  a  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  Pension  Fund,  as 
against  the  original  certification  of 
$3,905,271.  He  explained: 

“The  (appropriations)  act  recited 
that  the  smaller  amount  was  appropri¬ 
ated  in  accord  with  proposed  legislation. 
The  smaller  appropriation  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  w  ith  the  Governor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  his  Budget  Message  to  the  1948 
Legislature.  In  this  message  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  recommended  that  the  deficiency 
appropriation  be  “pegged”  at  $1,500,- 
000.  This  recommendation  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  Senate  332  which  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Legislature. 

“Since  the  Legislature  did  not  pass 
the  proposed  bill  which  would  have 
legalized  the  freezing  of  the  deficiency 
appropriation  at  $1,.5(X),000,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  have  no  choice  but  to  certify  the 
full  appropriation  this  year,  and  to 
ask  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  to 
cover  the  reduction  made  last  year.” 

Mr.  Crehan  was  reelected  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Fund.  Also  nominated  were 
George  J.  O’Brien  of  Jersey  City  and 
Ida  £.  Housman  of  Hoboken. 

Continuing  their  service  on  the 
Trustees  are  Harold  Ray,  vice-president 
of  the  First-Mechanics  National  Bank 
of  Trenton,  and  John  W.  Kress,  vice- 
president  of  the  Howard  Savings  In¬ 
stitution  of  Newark.  Mr.  Ray  was  re¬ 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  three- 
year  term  starting  September  1,  1948, 
and  Mr.  Kress  was  reelected  by  the 
other  trustees  for  three  years  starting 
January  1,  1948. 

The  report  shows  the  Fund’s  assets 
as  of  June  30,  1948,  substantially  over 
the  $1.50  million  mark.  Of  the  total  of 
$1.59,027,115.53,  slightly  less  than  half. 
$74,129,369.83,  has  been  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  Fund;  slightly 
over  half,  $8.5,074.270..52  comes  from 
state  sources. 

In  addition  it  had*  $1,053,965.85  in 


the  Special  Reserve  Fund,  mainly  from 
profits  on  bond  sales;  $2,915.88  in  the 
expense  fund,  and  a  deficit  of  $1,233,- 
406.55  in  the  interest  account.  The 
latter  grows  out  of  the  inability  of  the 
Fund,  under  present  financial  condi¬ 
tions,  to  earn  the  three  per  cent  and 
four  per  cent  interest  on  investments 
contemplated  by  the  law.  Under  the 
law  the  State  guarantees  to  make  up 
this  deficit,  and  has  done  so  in  the  past. 

The  Report  shows  31,265  active 
members  of  the  Fund  and  3,941  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  The  active  membership  in¬ 
cludes  29,767  new  entrants  and  1,498 
present  entrants.  In  the  group  receiv¬ 
ing  allowances  from  the  Fund,  are  530 
individuals  retired  on  disability  and 
152  receiving  dependency  benefits. 

Governors  Plan 
Own  Survey  of 
Public  {Schools 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors’  Conference  plans  a  study  on 
public  education  to  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  48  state  governors. 

The  study  had  been  approved  by  the 
1948  Governors’  Conference  held  re¬ 
cently  in  New  Hampshire.  At  that 
time,  the  State  Governors  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Since  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  i«  one  of  the  fundamental  duties  of 
government  and  since  the  provision  of 
adequate  and  efficient  machinery  for  that 
purpose  is  one  of  the  principal  costs  of 
government,  therefore  the  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  hereby  requests  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  to  conduct  t  study  and 
compile  a  report  on  the  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  various  states  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
the  several  slates.” 

Technical  staff  for  the  study  will 
probably  be  recruited  from  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
study  will  look  into  the  “organization, 
administration,  and  finance”  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Original  data  will  come  from  state 
departments  of  education  and  local 
school  systems  rather  than  from  na¬ 
tionally  established  sources. 

It  is  understood  that  many  of  the 
Governors  will  use  the  findings  of  this 
study  as  a  basis  for  their  annual  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  1949  sessions  of  the  State 
Legislatures. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  IN  ACTION: 
(rlorkwi!>e  around  the  tablet  Mrs.  Agnes 
J.  Hefferman.  rierk  of  the  Board;  Mrs. 
Olive  C.  Sanford.  Nutley;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Reim,  Maywood;  Hugh  C.  Thuerk.  Morris¬ 


town;  former  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore. 
Jersey  City;  Board  President  (Gustav  A. 
Hnnziker.  Little  Falls;  Commissioner  John 
H.  Bosshart;  Vice-President  George  O. 
Smalley,  Bound  Brook;  Joseph  Clayton. 
Point  Pleasant  Beach;  John  Kinehan.  Car¬ 


ney's  Point;  and  Olga  M.  Mackeye,  clerk 
of  the  Board.  Absent  from  the  October 
meeting  were  John  S.  Gray,  Newton;  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Katzenhach.  Princeton;  Amos 
J.  Peaslee.  Clarkshoro;  and  Richard  E. 
Swift.  Margate  City. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  PICTURE 


WHILE  THERE  IS  MUCH  to  coiniiiend 
and  admire  in  the  public  school 
system  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  also 
a  wide  field  for  improvement.  There 
is  the  shortage  of  teachers,  true,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  state,  but  is 
nationwide.  We  have  vacancies  which 
we  cannot  fill,  and  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  many  teachers  with 
provisional  certificates  to  serve  until 
regularly  certified  personnel  is  avail¬ 
able. 

We  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
our  teachers.  W'e  have  paid  them  in¬ 
adequate  salaries.  In  our  schools,  the 
janitor  and  man  of  all  work  often  is 
paid  more  than  some  of  the  teachers. 
Teaching  is  a  profession  now  requiring 
a  college  degree  and  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  involves  a  favorable,  dignified 
standing  in  the  community.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  many  capable  teachers 
have  abandoned  the  profession  to  enter 
industry  and  business,  where  their 
earnings  are  commensurate  with  their 
abilities. 

The  Legislature  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  increased  the  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  from  $1,000.00  to  now  $2,000.00. 
That  is  still  inadequate.  We  must 
remember  that  the  dollar  of  today,  in 


'as  it  apftears  to 
GVSTAV  A.  HUISZIKER 

President,  State  Boanl  of  Education 

The  annual  banquet  of  the 
ISetc  Jersey  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Atlantic 
City  last  month  teas  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hunziker^  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education^ 
and  long  a  member  of  that 
Board.  For  that  occasion  Mr. 
Hunziker  briefly  surveyed  the 
school  scene.  Here  are  his 
observations  upon  it. 

purchasing  power,  is  only  the  fifty 
cents  of  a  few  years  ago.  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  teacher  is  no  better  off.  In 
that  former  time,  the  salary  was  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  Tax,  which  is 
now  imposed. 

Make  Teaching  Attractive 
We  cannot  have  good  schools  unless 
we  have  good  teachers.  The  profession 
must  be  made  inviting  to  our  young 


men  and  women,  who  graduate  from 
our  high  schools.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  used  every  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  our 
teachers  colleges.  Our  committee  has 
labored  with  representatives  of  the 
teachers  in  formulating  a  satisfactory 
salary  schedule,  and  one  which  provides 
substantial  increases  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Board  and  awaits  only  favorable 
action  by  the  Finance  Commissioner 
to  become  effective.  The  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  to  awaken  public  interest 
in  this  question  to  the  end  that  justice 
be  done  the  teachers  of  our  state. 

To  obtain  good  teachers,  they  must 
have  the  best  training.  Some  of  our 
teacher  training  institutions  are  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate  in  necessary  facilities. 
For  illustration,  Montclair  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  an  enrollment  of  300  stu¬ 
dents.  It  now  has  well  over  1,000 
students.  It  has  insufficient  classrooms, 
insufficient  space  for  laboratories,  for 
library,  for  science,  and  insufficient 
dormitory  accommodations.  It  has  no 
assembly  room.  Temporary  buildings 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
have  enabled  it  to  carry  on.  Newark 
and  Paterson  need  everything  required 
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to  equip  an  up-to-date  college.  Trenton 
and  Classboro  need  additional  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  will  be  informed  of  this 
situation  when  they  vote  at  the  next 
election  on  the  question  of  a  bond 
issue  to  raise  moneys  for  satisfying 
the  needs,  at  least  partially,  for  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  our  welfare  and 
educational  institutions. 

Monil  TraininK 

Public  education  is  frequently  criti¬ 
cized  because,  as  is  said,  it  does  not 
provide  instruction,  or  not  enough  in¬ 
struction,  in  morals.  Primarily,  this 
is  the  responsibility  of  parents.  It  is 
necessary  and  proper  the  schools 
should  supplement  the  work  of  parents 
and  the  home.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  lately  condemned 
the  use  of  public  school  time  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  religious  instruction.  The 
school  can,  however,  throughout  the 
pupils*  school  experience,  emphasize 
the  observance  of 
the  moral  principles 
embodied  in  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

It  can  imbue  the  pu¬ 
pil  with  a  desire  to 
do  the  right  rather 
than  the  wrong;  to 
refrain  from  deceit; 
to  observe  the  rights 
of  others;  to  treat 
his  fellows  as  he 
would  be  treated, 
whether  or  not  they 
be  of  the  same  color, 
nationality  or  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  in  short, 
to  be  too  proud  to 
do  wrong. 


We  must  teach  our  pupils  to  become 
good  Americans.  We  must  make  them 
familiar  with  the  struggles  of  the 
common  man  in  his  rise  from  serfdom 
to  the  status  of  a  free  man,  having  the 
right  to  choose  his  rulers  and  the  form 
of  government  under  which  he  lives. 
They  should  know  the  safeguards  of 
our  liberties  embodied  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  our  State  and  Nation;  the 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  press;  of  assembly;  of  right  of  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  our  own  conscience; 
of  the  right  to  go  where  we  please: 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which 
protects  that  right;  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  public  school  is,  better  than  any 
other,  the  instrumentality  by  which 
we  can  train  our  coming  generation  to 
be  useful  members  of  society;  to  enrich 
their  lives  by  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
achievements  of  the  race;  in  loyalty  to 
their  country  and  its  institutions;  and 
in  all  things  to  be  better  men  and 
women.  Let  us  keep  it  so. 


Mr.  Hunziker  (left)  receives  clock  from  William  M.  Smith. 
Long  Branch  Superintendent,  at  Department  of  Superintendence 
han<|uet.  In  the  center,  Henry  E.  Kentopp,  East  Orange  Super¬ 
intendent,  who  presided,  and  Commissioner  Bosshart. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

A  Technique  of  Modem  Living 

By  JAMES  J.  TATTERSALL 

American  Red  Cross 

Bad  habits  are  like  a  comfortable  bed — easy  to  get  into  and  hard  to  get  out  of. 

Adults  with  the  types  of  habits  and  attitudes  that  make  them  accident  victims 
are  the  major  problem  of  safety  educators.  The  safety  education  of  young  people 
in  the  schools  is  the  great  hope  of  cutting  down  the  staggering  toll  of  ten  and 
a  half  million  people  accidentally  killed  and  injured  every  year. 

Through  its  safety  education  pr*)-  For  the  primary  and  upper  elemen- 
gram  for  schools,  the  American  Na-  tary  grades.  Red  Cross  safety  materials 


tional  Red  Cross  helps  teachers  develop 
in  school  children  proper  techniques 
for  modern  living  and  the  attitudes 
necessary  for  the  many  to  survive  in 
a  mechanized  world  created  by  the 
brains  of  the  few. 


consist  of  Suggested  Teaching  Outlines 
for  such  subjects  as  fire  prevention, 
sidewalk  vehicles,  bicycle,  pedestrian, 
home,  recreational,  community,  farm, 
and  water  safety.  Two  sets  of  these 
outlines,  one  for  the  primary  and  one 


for  the  upper  elementary  grades,  are 
available  for  each  month  of  the  school 
year  free  of  charge  from  your  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter.  The  attractive, 
four-page,  illustrated  outlines  are  large 
notebook  size.  They  may  be  used  as 
separate  lessons  or  integrated  in  other 
subjects. 

For  the  Junior  High  School  age  level, 
the  American  Red  Cross  offers  the  15- 
hour,  certificated  Junior  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Course.  The  fifteen  lessons  in 
the  workbook  “Youth  on  Guard 
Against  Accidents”  are  based  on  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  the  life  experiences  of 
the  students.  Special  projects  help 
the  students  to  learn  by  doing. 

The  course  focuses  attention  on  the 
community  in  which  the  students  live 
and  on  situations  they  face  in  daily 
living  at  home,  school,  their  after- 
school  and  future  jobs,  recreation,  and 
traffic.  If  a  teacher  thinks  some  of 
the  lessons  in  the  workbook  do  not 
fill  a  need  in  the  class,  or  if  students 
express  an  interest  in  a  subject  not 
covered  extensively  in  the  lessons,  the 
teacher  may  substitute  the  suggested 
subject  or  expand  one  lesson  into 
several. 

A  requirement  for  teachers  who  con¬ 
duct  this  Junior  Accident  Prevention 
Course  is  a  six-hour  orientation  course 
given  by  a  Safety  Service  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross.  Since  safety  education  is  a 
recent  arrival  in  the  educational  field, 
orientation  on  the  scope,  motivation, 
and  current  developments  in  accident 
prevention  is  a  decided  asset  to  teachers 
of  safety. 

Red  Cross  Safety  Service  experts  in¬ 
clude  in  this  six-hour  course  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  four  “E’s”  of  safety  (edu¬ 
cation,  engineering,  enforcement,  and 
emotional  factors),  information  on 
source  materials,  visual  aids,  methods 
of  integrating  accident  prevention  in 
other  subjects,  ideas  for  demonstra¬ 
tions,  safety  projects  such  as  school 
bicycle  programs,  surveys,  and  the 
promotion  of  community  safety 
through  the  leadership  of  the  schools. 
The  American  Red  Cross  school  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  materials  have  the 
approval  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association.  Teachers  throughout  the 
nation  who  are  using  the  Suggested 
Outlines  for  Primary  and  Upper  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades  or  who  are  teaching 
the  Junior  Accident  Prevention  Course 
are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
the  Red  Cross  accident  prevention  pro¬ 
gram  for  schools.  Through  your  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter  you  may  obtain 
additional  information  about  this 
program. 
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The  Problem  Child  HAS  a  Problem 

And  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  Passaic  Children’s  Bureau  to  Find  Out 
What  That  Problem  Is  and  Coordinate  Every  Agency  to  Solve  It 


JIMMY,  17  YEARS  OLD,  WHS  picked  up 
by  the  police  on  the  streets  of  Pas¬ 
saic  for  theft.  He  never  saw  a  judge, 
jail,  or  courtroom.  The  police  turned 
him  over  to  the  Passaic  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Thirteen-year-old  Anne  was  worried 
and  frightened.  Her  stepfather  followed 
her  everywhere  she  went,  to  school,  to 
the  homes  of  her  friends.  She  went  to 
the  Children’s  Bureau  for  help. 

A  teacher  threw  up  her  hands  at  the 
problem  of  Billy,  who  was  given  to 
temper  tantrums.  She  sent  him  to  the 
Bureau  for  testing,  diagnosis,  a  plan 
of  treatment. 

Not  just  “delinquents,”  but  all  chil¬ 
dren  under  18,  children  with  prob¬ 
lems,  the  “average”  child  who  needs 
help  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  are 
the  concern  of  the  Passaic  Children’s 
Bureau.  Basically  a  school,  not  a  police 
institution,  the  Bureau  is  geared  for 
study  and  treatment,  not  for  punish¬ 
ment.  Only  when  it  has  used  all  its 
resources  and  still  failed,  is  a  boy  or 
girl  turned  over  to  the  courts. 

^  Educational  Leadership 
Passaic,  an  industrial  city  of  65,000 
with  a  large  foreign  population  and  a 
large  proportion  of  working  mothers, 
set  up  its  Children’s  Bureau  in  1937. 
Its  delinquency  cases  began  to  drop 
almost  at  once,  rose  again  as  the  war 
brought  new  problems,  and  are  now 
once  more  on  the  down-grade.  They 
dropped  from  453  cases  in  1944  to 
384  in  1947. 

Present  director  of  the  Bureau,  Dr. 
George  C.  Boone  is  a  descendant  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  looks  a  little  like 
Andrew  Jackson,  with  his  mountain 
of  a  forehead  and  piercing  blue  eyes. 
He  started  teaching  in  a  one-room 
school,  served  as  a  principal  in  Passaic 
for  15  vears,  took  his  advanced  degrees 
at  NYU  in  educational  psychology  and 
in  administration. 

The  Bureau’s  direction  is  thus  in  the 
hands  of  an  educator,  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education.  The  police 
department  contributes  the  salaries  of 
the  Bureau’s  three  plainclothes  detec¬ 
tives  and  policewoman,  specially  chosen 
for  their  fitness  for  the  work.  Dr. 
Boone  also  employes  a  psychologist, 
a  social  worker,  three  attendance  work¬ 
ers,  and,  for  each  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  guidance  directors. 
The  school  doctor  examines  every 
child  referred  to  the  Bureau. 


By  LORRAINE  GOVERMAN 

Special  for  the  Review 


After  examining, 
investigating  and  test¬ 
ing,  a  half-dozen  of 
these  child-study  ex¬ 
perts,  perhaps  includ¬ 
ing  the  child’s  teacher, 
guidance  director  and 
principal,  confer  in 
the  quiet,  pleasant  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  school  administra¬ 
tion  building,  hunting 
the  causes  for  misbe¬ 
havior  and  the  best 
line  of  treatment. 

Perhaps  10  chil¬ 
dren  a  year  come  to 
the  Bureau  on  their 
own  hook.  Atten¬ 
dance  workers  bring 
in  some  cases,  the 
police  department, 
teachers,  and  parents 
bring  in  the  others. 

Most  frequently  the 
cause  of  the  child’s 
trouble  is  physical,  says  Dr.  Boone. 
In  one  truancy  case  a  boy  had  been 
making  faces  at  the  teacher  while  she 
had  her  back  to  the  class.  The  other 
children  had  laughed  and  teacher  had 
turned  and  reprimanded  the  boy.  He 
never  came  back  to  school.  Bureau 
workers  discovered  he  was  subject  to 
mild  epileptic  attacks.  He  couldn’t 
bear  to  face  the  classmates  who  had 
laughed  when  the  teacher  chided  him 
for  “making  faces.” 

In  another  case  a  fourteen-year-old 
girl  was  a  chronic  truant,  because,  it 
developed,  she  couldn’t  face  the  gym 
period  when  she  had  to  appear  in  brief 
bloomers.  The  girl  weighed  200 
pounds.  The  attendance  officer  and 
social  worker  got  together,  found  a 
way  to  get  the  girl  glandular  medica¬ 
tion,  gave  her  the  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence  she  needed  to  do  something 
about  her  problem. 

Other  times,  says  Dr.  Boone,  the 
causes  are  “emotional  and  intellectual.” 
The  staff  psychologist  finds  that  many 
of  the  children  in  trouble  are  non¬ 
readers,  or  youngsters  who  can’t  keep 


up  with  regular  class  studies.  Of  the 
last  100  cases  in  1947,  21  of  which 
were  larceny  cases,  75  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  IQ’s  below  normal. 

“We  need  more  facilities  in  the 
schools  for  slow  learners,  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  children  to  feel  they  be¬ 
long,”  says  Dr.  Boone. 

Many  Broken  Homes 

One  boy  was  brought  in  by  his 
mother  after  he  had  attacked  her  in  a 
temper  fit.  He  had  the  same  tantrums 
in  school.  After  much  testing  and 
study  the  Bureau  workers  decided  the 
boy’s  problem  was  that  he  never  met 
with  success,  felt  thwarted  in  every¬ 
thing  he  tried  to  do  in  school.  Since 
they  had  also  found  him  talented  in  ’ 
art  and  music,  his  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged  so  that  he  spent ; 
most  of  the  day  in  art  and  music  ^ 
classes.  He  stopped  having  tantrums,  i 
developed  a  “whole  new  outlook,”  was  j 
on  his  way  to  mental  health.  I 

“Parent  education  is  an  important! 
part  of  our  work,”  says  Dr.  Boone. 
How  important  is  indicated  by  the 
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fact  that  about  half  the  Bureau’s  cases 
are  children  from  broken  homes.  An¬ 
other  job  is  to  help  teachers  learn  how 
to  recognize  disturbed  children,  po¬ 
tential  delinquents. 

Sometimes  the  Bureau  fails.  Last 
year  three  boys  were  sent  to  a  state 
home.  Occasionally  a  youngster  ends 
in  reform  school. 

A  Good  Record 

But  of  all  the  children  who  have 
been  “Bureau  contacts,”  only  16  per 
cent  have  been  arrested  as  adults  for 
an  offense  other  than  a  motor  vehicle 
violation.  “In  view  of  the  early  de¬ 
linquent  and  pre-delinquent  behavior 
of  these  children  and  their  back¬ 
grounds,  a  higher  expectance  of  adult 
arrests  among  this  group  would  not  be 
inconsistent  w  ith  the  facts,”  the  Bureau 
feels.  The  high  percentage  of  “satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustments”  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  though  24  per  cent  continue 
in  “delinquent  patterns”  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  10  per  cent 
come  back  only  twice,  19  per  cent 
repeat  once,  and  47  per  cent  never 
again  repeat  in  delinquent  behavior 
after  one  referral. 

What  gives  the  Bureau  a  big  chance 
at  success  with  a  child  is  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  in  on  the  job  of  spotting 
the  cases  and  helping  to  provide  the 
“cure.”  Larceny  and  truancy,  consist¬ 
ent  fighting  on  the  playground  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  off  school  grounds,  are 
the  concern  not  of  separate  institu¬ 
tions  but  of  one  group  of  experts  who 
can  call  on  many  agencies  to  treat  the 
whole  child. 


dr.  GEORGE  C.  BOONE 


Drop  in  on  a  downtown  soda  fountain 
or  restaurant  in  Newark  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  If  you’re  lucky,  you 
may  be  served,  along  with  your  snack, 
a  portion  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  or 
some  rhythmic  “Dry  Bones”.  You  will 
be  hearing  the  Newark  Alumni  Chorus, 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Their  weekly  two-hour  rehearsal  is 
over,  but  these  young  people,  whose 
average  age  is  twenty-four  or  -five, 
cannot  stop  singing. 

Their  organization  began  for  that 
reason.  They  had  graduated  from  High 
School,  but  they  couldn’t  stop  singing. 
And  so  in  October  1942  the  late  Paul 
H.  Oliver,  then  Director  of  Music  in 
Newark,  handed  over  to  Dorothy  I. 
Schneider,  music  teacher  in  South  Side 
High  School,  the  musical  guidance  of 
forty  singing  graduates  of  the  seven 
high  schools  of  the  city — boys  and 
girls  who  found  that  diplomas  did  not 
make  up  for  the  silent  lines  and  empty 
spaces  and  lost  chords. 

In  its  beginning  the  Alumni  Chorus 
met  the  dissonance  of  war,  but  it  sur¬ 
vived.  High  School  boys  were  re¬ 
cruited  to  fill  out  the  thinning  ranks  of 
tenors  and  basses;  programs  were 
short;  the  personnel  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux. 

$.50  a  Month  Dues 

Now  with  many  of  the  first  singers 
back  on  the  roll  and  many  new  voices 
added,  the  chorus  numbers  fifty.  It  is 
in  fine  corporate  shape,  with  a  set  of 
officers  to  handle  business  and  social 
activities.  Chief  among  these  social 
activities  is  a  winter  theatre  party  and 
a  spring  picnic.  Although  subsidized 
in  a  large  part  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  each  member  pays  dues  of  fifty 
cents  per  month  and  buys  his  own 
music.  The  dues  take  care  of  inci¬ 
dentals  and  remuneration  for  the  com¬ 
petent  accompanist,  Frances  Sachs. 

In  five  and  one-half  years  (March. 
1948 1  the  Newark  Alumni  Chorus  had 
given  fifty-eight  programs  for  thirty- 
one  groups.  These  programs  and* 
groups  include  city-sponsored  Youth 
Week  and  Summer  Concerts,  P.T.A. 
groups,  churches,  lodges,  clubs  and 
(during  the  war)  Civic  Defense  Units. 
One  committment  of  which  the  Chorus 
was  proud  was  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Sojourner  Truth  Branch 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  an  all-negro  group. 


Many  Races,  Many  Nations 

The  Alumni  Chorus,  not  by  any 
special  planning  of  its  sponsors,  but  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  is  a  truly 
cosmopolitan,  inter-racial,  inter-cul¬ 
tural  group.  Its  members  travel,  in 
some  cases,  from  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  to  attend  rehearsals.  Eleven 
national  as  well  as  diverse  racial  strains 
are  represented  by  these  singers  whose 
occupations,  to  name  a  few,  include 
factory  and  office  work,  teaching,  and 
library  employment.  “The  only  thing 
they  have  in  common”,  to  quote  Miss 
Schneider,  “is  singing,  which  they  do 
uncommonly  well”.  And  Miss  Schneid¬ 
er’s  audiences  would  add  “.  .  .  to 
uncommonly  good  direction”. 

The  Newark  Alumni  Choristers  have 
literally  braved  not  only  war,  but  snow, 
sleet,  hail  and  rain  to  keep  their 
appointments.  Winter  weather  is  often 
a  formidable  antagonist.  One  day  in 
December,  1947,  when  certain  bus  lines 
were  snowed  to  a  stand-still,  six  of  the 
group  walked  three  miles  to  meet  the 
others  and  sing  at  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women. 

Over  All  Obstacles 

The  finished  performance  of  this 
choral  group  is  as  ambitious  as  it  is 
excellent — a  correlation  which  any 
good  choral  director  will  understand. 
Randall  Thompson’s  “Peaceable  King¬ 
dom”  was  prepared  for  the  1948 
Spring  Concert. 

We  referred  earlier  to  the  habit  of 
singing  over  a  snack  in  various  restau¬ 
rants  after  rehearsal.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  attitude  of  the  various 
managements  to  this  unsolicited  sere¬ 
nading  has  ranged  from  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  equally  hearty  eviction. 

Public  Service  has  been  known  to 
benefit — financially — from  this  mush¬ 
room  growth  of  song.  One  devoted 
singer  traveling  home  with  his  fellows 
after  rehearsal  rode  a  mile  past  his 
destination  rather  than  dilute  the  bass 
section  of  his  spontaneous  minstrelsy. 
It  cost  him  another  nickel  to  return. 

And  so,  the  Newark  Alumni  Chorus 
goes  on;  past  bus  stops,  past  gradua¬ 
tion,  past  economic  and  racial  barriers, 
past  difificulties,  past  birthdays,  past 
almost  everything  but  the  love  of  music 
and  the  love  of  one  another  which 
singing  together  engenders. 
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Teacher  Meetings  Without  Pain 


A  Professional  Purpose,  Careful  Planning,  Demo- 
By  DAVID  HARRIS,  Principal  cratic  Procedure,  and  the  Elimination  of  Adminis* 

Saybrook  School,  Hillside  trative  Detail  Result  in  Faculty  Growth,  Better 

Teaching,  and  More  Use  of  Available  Services 


WHE.N  A  I'ROFESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  on 
school  faculty  meetings  was  select¬ 
ed,  it  agreed  that  the  success  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  depended  upon  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  meetings,  and  making  a 
sincere  attempt  to  call  meetings  only 
for  professional  growth.  Administra¬ 
tive  detail  could  be  covered  in  a  school 
bulletin  once  a  week.  During  the  year 
only  three  brief  meetings  were  needed 
to  iron  out  administrative  problems. 


The  Committee,  made  up  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  four  other  faculty  members, 
set  up  a  tentative  program  of  profes¬ 
sional  meetings,  covering  such  topics 
as  Reading.  Health.  Behavior,  Skip¬ 
ping.  Case  .Studies.  l.,eisure  Activities, 
etc.  Kach  program  included  one  guest, 
who  is  an  expert  in  the  field.  Our 
teachers  felt  that  exj>ert  advice  would 
l>e  valued  by  the  teachers  and  would 
guide  the  discussion  toward  facts, 
rather  than  opinions. 

To  W  iden  Horizons 

Our  philosophy  at  Saybrook  .School 
has  l>een  that  teacher  meetings  should 
enlarge  our  educational  horizon  and 
help  teachers  with  what  the\  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  themselves.  Teachers’ 
meetings  are  a  human  pr<K;ess  and 
teaeher  |>ersonalities  should  be  highly 
resjjected. 

To  foster  the  democratic  spirit,  our 
professional  committee  conducts  a 
twent\ -minute  social  session  preceding 
each  meeting,  a  cup  of  tea  and  light 
refreshments  are  served;  these  relax 


our  teachers.  We  have  been  successful 
in  incorporating  our  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  into  a  single  unit. 

The  leadership  too  must  be  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  principal  should  give  all 
desired  aid  to  the  teachers  in  planning 
the  meetings,  and  should  take  care 
that  he  is  informed  on  the  topic.  He 
should  make  available  literature  and 
other  needed  material,  and  may  need 
to  be  the  contact  man  with  the  guests. 


These  meetings  do  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  classroom  work.  One  on  the 
use  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  Social  Studies 
spurred  all  of  us  to  wider  use  of  all 
kinds  of  aids,  from  the  blackboard 
through  slides,  puppets,  and  our  sound 
projector.  A  meeting  on  Health  with 
our  school  nurse  and  school  doctor 
as  guests  did  much  to  bring  our  med¬ 
ical  department  into  closer  contact  w  ith 
the  teachers  and  the  classrooms.  The 
teachers  had  a  chance  to  straighten 
out  the  health  problems  which  arise 
every  day  in  their  classrooms. 

Tests,  Measurements 

The  questions  we  ask  about  our 
programs  as  a  whole  are  these: 

Do  our  meetingi!  enhance  the  (eelinf!!*  of 
^erurity  of  the  i,taff  in  their  |)rofel‘^ional 
relulion^hipb? 

Do  our  meetingb  tend  to  alifin  l•tafT  rela- 
lionhhipk  into  a  unified  and  dynamic 
pattern? 

Do  meeting),  bring  out  the  latent  talentx 
of  the  stall? 

Du  meeting),  increa)>e  use  of  consultant 
services? 


Do  meetings  stimulate  professional 
reading  and  discussion? 

The  teacher,  on  leaving  a  meeting, 
should  be  able  to  answer  the  following 
questions  in  the  affirmative: 

Was  my  professional  interest  aroused? 

Have  my  professional  needs  been  aided? 

Were  all  present  at  the  meeting  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate? 

Were  all  major  points  summarized? 

Shall  I  be  able  to  use  tbe  information 
obtained  at  the  meeting  in  my  work? 

These  Are  Good 

If  all  of  the  answers  are  in  the 
affirmative,  the  professional  meeting 
can  easily  become  a  functional  part 
of  the  school  system. 

Our  professional  committee  has 
found  the  following  practices  to  be 
good: 

1.  Planning  of  teachers’  meetings 
should  be  the  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  professional  committee,  but 
executed  with  the  consent  of  the 
faculty. 

2.  Meetings  should  provide  group  ex¬ 
periences  needed  to  carry  forward 
the  official  program  of  the  school 

d.  Meetings  should  be  scheduled  far 
enough  in  advance  that  teachers 
may  plan  their  own  work  schedules 
as  well  as  their  personal  calendars. 
4.  Operate  meetings  on  schedule,  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  on  time. 

.V.  Hold  the  meetings  at  a  location 
easily  accessible  and  at  a  place 
where  the  physical  environment  is 
comfortable. 

6.  Hold  meetings  at  an  hour  of  the 
day,  on  a  day  of  the  week,  which 
fit  best  the  work  schedule  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  living  required  of  the 
faculty. 

7.  I'se  variety  in  program  of  meetings 
in  order  to  add  punch  and  vitality. 

B.  Be  sure  that  teachers  leave  the 
meeting  with  a  feeling  of  “belong¬ 
ingness.”  that  their  intelligence  has 
l)een  resjyected  and  that  they  are 
l)etter  teachers  by  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  professional  ex]>eri- 
ence. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


How  Our  Neighbors  Raise  State  Money 


“Pennsylvania  and  New  York  never 
seem  to  have  the  tax  troubles  New  Jer¬ 
sey  does.  How  do  they  raise  their 

099 

money? 

That  question  is  standard  when 
taxes  are  the  topic.  Here  is  the  an¬ 
swer,  based  on  data  which  the  NJEA’s 
new  Research  Division  produced  from 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  reports. 

Being  larger  than  New  Jersey,  its 
two  neighbors  naturally  raise  more 
money  for  their  state  government.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  tax — which  does  not  help  finance 
the  ordinary  operations  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment — New  York  raised,  in  1947-48, 
1705  million;  Pennsylvania  $375  mil¬ 
lion;  and  New  Jersey  $159  million. 

New  Jersey  is  still  low,  however, 
hen  we  put  these  figures  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis.  For  each  citizen  the 
New  York  taxes  produced  $49.65; 
Pennsylvania,  $35.70;  and  New  Jersey 
$34.45 — all  against  a  national  average 
of  $47.75. 

For  the  Empire  State  these  taxes 
were  2.7  per  cent  of  total  1947  income; 
for  the  Keystone  State,  2.6  per  cent; 
and  for  the  Garden  State  2.4  per  cent. 

In  all  three  they  represented  in¬ 
creases  over  the  state  taxes  of  the  year 
before.  In  New  York  it  was  a  8.4  per 
cent  jump;  in  Pennsylvania  a  22.9 
per  cent;  and  in  New  Jersey  a  rise  of 
3.7  per  cent.  These  data  are  illustrated 
in  Chart  I. 

How  the  money  is  actually  raised 
appears  in  Chart  II.  In  this  chart  the 
taxes  are  classified  by  their  general 
nature,  rather  than  as  specific  taxes. 

The  outstanding  fact  revealed  here 
is  the  importance  in  the  New  York 
wonomy  of  the  individual  income  tax, 
and  to  both  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  the  corporation  income  tax. 
Actually  Pennsylvania  |)uts  an  even 
heavier  bite  on  its  corporations  than 
appears  here,  since  its  license  tax  on 
them  pr<»duces  another  $3.8<)  f)er  cap¬ 
ita.  d«>uble  what  New  Jersey  receives. 

A  breakdown  of  the  sales  and  gross 
receipts  taxes  for  the  three  states  shows 
the  following:  (dollars  jyer  capita) 

N.  Y.  Pa.  N.  J. 
Motor  Vehicle  Fueli...  1.1.43  $6.69  $5.97 
Alcoholic  BeveraRCK. . .  3.31  4.06  3.26 

Tobaccf>  ProduclH .  2.67  3.55  ... 

Insorancc  ('ompunieii. .  1.70  1.18  1.35 

Pablic  UtililicH .  2.17  .81  5.28 

Pari-Mulnelii  .  1.92  ...  2.46 

Adniifthions,  AmuHcmcntit  .09  .006  .02 

Others,  mainly  soft  drinks  ...  1.30 

A  similar  breakdowti  ttf  the  license 
and  privilege  taxes  for  the  three  states 
shows  this:  (dollars  per  capita) 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Levy  More  Per 
Capita  Than  New  Jersey;  Both  Derive  Large 
Revenues  From  Corporation  Income  Taxes; 
While  New  York  Also  Leans  Heavily  On 
Individual  Income  Tax  on  Its  Citizens 


CHART  I 
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Operate  Their  State  Governments. 
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.001 
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Other  . 

.  .36 

.50 

.60 

Sales  and  Gross  Receipts  Taxes 

Sitice  New  Jersey  has  added  a  ciga¬ 
rette  tax,  figures  for  the  current  year 
will  probably  show  it  with  a  higher 
sales  tax  revenue  than  appears  here. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey's  property  tax  is  not  a  state-wide 
projjerty  tax,  but  includes  the  second 
class  railroad  tax  and  similar  levies. 

Examination  of  the  two  tables  to¬ 
gether  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
New  Jersey  is  draw  ing  a  relatively  high 
revenue  from  its  automobile  owners, 
but  not  from  its  drinkers.  The  com¬ 
bined  sales  and  license  taxes  on  alco- 
h(dic  l)everage8  is  considerably  below 
that  received  by  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Neither  New  Jersey  nor  New 
^  ork  have  seen  fit  to  use  the  soft  drink 
tax  which  produces  substantial  revenue 
for  Pennsylvania,  though  it  was  pro- 
|H»s**d  last  year  by  tiovernor  Driscoll. 

The  inescapable  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  if  New  Jersey  is  to  parallel 
the  tax  system  of  its  larger  neighbors, 
any  substantial  increase  in  tax  revenue 
would  have  to  come  from  corporation 
and/or  personal  income  taxes. 
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A  Spanish  Teacher  Weighs  the  Future  of  Modern  Languages. 
RAYMOND  BAUMRIND  of  Madison  Junior  High  School.  New¬ 
ark.  Seeks  New  Teaching  Approaches  to  Meet  Professed  Aims 
of  Ability  to  Speak  and  Read,  and  a  Friendly  Understanding. 


Modern  foreign  langlages  have 
always  held  a  rather  precarious 
position  in  the  curriculum.  Their 
popularity  is  largely  determined  by  the 
political  situation  and  popular  fancy. 

The  teaching  of  German  disappeared 
almost  overnight  at  the  outbreak  of 
\^'orld  War  I.  On  the  contrary,  during 
the  last  war,  the  Army  saw  fit  to  train 
hundreds  of  men  to  speak  German. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  and  the  ensuing  friendly  propa¬ 
ganda  from  Hollywood,  the  newspapers 
and  our  magazines,  and  the  “invasion” 
of  Latin  American  music,  all  have  had 
an  effect  upon  rising  Spanish  enroll¬ 
ments.  The  decrease  of  interest  in 
French  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to 
the  decline  of  France  as  a  world  power. 

The  Classical  Tradition 

The  early  schools  in  this  country  had 
a  definite  classical  bias.  The  classical 
languages  were,  and  are  being  taught 
by  the  formal  grammar  method. 
Teachers  trained  in  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  transferred  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures  to  modern  languages.  This  was 
the  era  when  one  undertook  the  modern 
languages  for  “polite  study”.  Utilitar¬ 
ian  goals  were  rn)t  stressed  because,  at 
that  time,  education  was  a  social  pur¬ 
suit  rather  than  the  incipient  stage  of 
a  vocation.  Language  study  presum¬ 
ably  enabled  students  to  read  the 
foreign  tongue  in  their  leisure  time. 

Early,  in  Europe,  the  need  was  felt 
for  other  skills  in  language.  Main 
different  languages  were  spoken  in  a 
comparatively  small  area.  It  was  not 
rare  for  a  person  to  be  confronted  with 
the  opj)ortunity  t(t  speak  a  foreign 
tongue.  Therefore,  early  breaks  were 
made  w  ith  classical  methods,  and  man> 
new  methods  were  evolved.  The  prac¬ 
tical  asj)ects  were  stressed.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  direct  method,  the  oral 
approach,  the  Gouin  series,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  method,  and  many  others. 

Th«*  “EMiest  Way” 

In  our  country,  the  isolationist 
spirit  prevailed.  Our  attention  was 
centered  up<jn  the  growth  of  a  surging 
nation.  Travel  was  not  too  easy,  and 


opportunity  to  use  languages  was 
relatively  non-existent.  New  methods 
were  attempted  by  some  of  the  more 
“progressive”  teachers  but  were  dis¬ 
carded  by  most  schools.  As  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  changed,  language 
teaching,  in  general,  stood  still. 

Teaching  language  by  grammar  is, 
perhaps,  the  easiest  way  of  all  for  the 
teacher.  After  one  or  two  terms  at  the 
“game”  he  need  not  worry  about  any¬ 
thing  new  popping  up  in  the  classroom 
to  endanger  his  equilibrium.  He 
merely  has  to  assign  exercises  from  the 
next  thumb-worn  pages  «»f  the  book, 
and  then  explain  and  go  over  them.  His 
plan  book,  made  in  the  first  term, 
remains  unchanged  until  retirement 
day  arrives.  His  “Bible.”  the  grammar 
text,  is  always  comfortably  near  to 
back  up  his  every  statement.  Finally, 
when  a  supervisor  arrives,  the  teacher 
can  run  the  class  through  its  paces  to 
prove  that  it  has  properly  digested 
Pages  1-1. SO  of  the  text. 

Is  Grammar  Justiiied? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  critical 
of  my  associates.  Yet.  many  language 
teachers  today  justify  their  subject’s 
place  in  the  curriculum  by  affirming 
that  it  helps  breed  peace  by  bringing 
about  an  understanding  of  foreign 
peoples.  Is  this  important  operation 
accomplished  by  forcing  pupils  to  sweat 
over  grammar  rules  and  paradigms? 
Ur.  Huebener,  director  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  New  York  City,  states. 
“Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
foreign  language  instruction  is  to  train 
the  student  so  that  he  can  read  the 
foreign  language  with  ease,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
foreign  people  and  their  civilization”. 
Will  the  pupils  who  struggle  with  the 
dull,  tiring  obstacles  of  grammar  feel 
very  kindly  toward  the  people  who 
speak  the  language?  It  seems  very 
doubtful,  indeed. 

Dr.  Kaulfers  of  California  holds  a 
different  opinion  as  to  the  primary 
purpose  of  language  instruction.  He 
maintains  that  the  ability  to  s[)eak  ha> 
always  been  the  primary  linguistic  ob¬ 
jective  of  secondary  school  students. 


Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
“always,”  certainly  today  our  students 
are  clamoring  for  oral  ability.  If  we 
fail  to  satisfy  that  need,  they  will 
rightfully  boycott  foreign  language  out 
of  the  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  meeting  pupils'  needs, 
it  is  a  matter  of  just  plain  good  teach¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Kaulfers  avers,  “there  is  no 
scientific  study  of  the  many  available 
in  English  and  foreign  languages  which 
has  shown  that  sentence  analysis,  dia¬ 
gramming,  parsing,  or  nomenclature 
drills  is  of  the  slightest  benefit  in 
improving  a  person’s  personal  use  of 
the  language”.  Sorzano  Jorrin.  the 
eminent  Cuban  linguist,  goes  even 
further:  “For  the  efficient  and  useful 
observation  all  that  grammatical 
baggage  was  a  hindrance”.  One  studv 
demonstrated  that  pupils  actually  made 
more  grammatical  errors  after  the 
study  of  grammar  had  begun. 

New  Methods  Needed 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  should  give  more  serious  thought  to 
removing  the  study  of  grammar  from 
its  exalted  position  in  the  language 
classroom.  It  is  impossible  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  our  secondary  schools  the 
entire  system  used  in  the  intensive 
Army  programs.  We  have  neither  the 
facilities,  the  time  nor  the  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  many  teachers  for¬ 
get  that  correct  grammar  was  used 
long  before  the  first  grammar  book 
was  ever  written,  and  that  since  then 
many  accepted  changes  have  crept  in. 
As  one  author  states  it.  “Command  of 
a  language  ‘implies’  the  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  to  communicate  in  both 
the  spoken  and  the  written  lansuage 
...  as  to  communication,  it  will  feature 
those  forms  of  expression  that  are  col¬ 
loquially  and  conversationally  correct”. 

Though  many  “new”  methods  have 
been  advanced,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  best  approach  to  lan&uage 
teaching  in  the  secondarv  schools  has 
not  yet  been  devised.  This  writer  has 
no  special  axe  to  grind.  We  cannot 
hope  to  accomplish  miracles  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  to  us.  but 
we  can  try  to  employ  that  time  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  and  in  the  way 
that  best  meets  the  needs  of  our  pupils. 
The  most  effective  ratio  between  oral- 
aural  work  and  the  study  of  grammar 
must  be  found.  Those  of  us  who  feel 
that,  “among  men  language  is  by  far 
the  commonest  and  most  important 
means  of  coojjeration,”  agree  that  lan¬ 
guage  assumes  tremendous  importance 
in  the  creation  of  a  world  at  pea<-e.  It 
gives  us  all  the  more  reason  for  attack¬ 
ing  this  problem  confronting  us:  the 
modernization  of  the  modern  foreign 
language  classroom. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


fiy  EDMUND  BURKE* 

Lvndhnnt 


We  SELL  Teaching 


Recruitment  of  teachers  must  take 
place  at  the  source — the  local  high 
school.  Success  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  depends  largely 
upon  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  administration  and  guid¬ 
ance  departments  of  the  school.  We  at 
Lyndhurst  High  School  believe  this  is 
so,  and  because  our  usual  guidance 
counselling  procedures  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  satisfactory  results,  a  program 
was  established  last  spring  to  interest 
promising  students  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Through  guidance  channels  we 
learned  last  December  that  only  two 
seniors,  two  juniors,  one  sophomore 
and  one  freshman  had  fixed  intentions 
of  becoming  teachers.  This  total  of 
seven  fell  far  short  of  Lyndhurst  High 
School’s  responsibility  to  meet  its  fair 
share  of  future  teachers  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  schools  of  our  state. 

It  indicated,  also,  a  sharp  decline  in 
interest,  since  a  much  higher  compara¬ 
tive  proportion  of  our  graduates  were 
then  enrolled  in  our  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  particularly  Montclair,  Newark 
and  Trenton  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

The  objectives  of  our  program  to 
interest  more  students  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  are: 

1.  To  accept  Lyndhurst  High  School's  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  furnish  its  just  share  of 
promising  students  for  teaching. 

2.  To  present  the  opportunities  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  such  a  way  that 
more  of  our  able  students  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  profession. 

3.  To  maintain  the  interest  aroused  until 
a  final  vocational  choice  is  made. 

Selecting  Future  Teachers 

'I'he  principal  and  the  guidance  staff 
used  a  selective  process  to  determine 
what  particular  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  consider  becoming  teach¬ 
ers.  Students  whose  future  vocational 
or  professional  plans  were  definite 
were  not  considered.  The  students  se¬ 
lected  were  those  who,  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing  and  personality 
rating,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  l)ecome  good  teachers.  Thus  we 
seletded  14  seniors,  20  juniors,  and 
nine  sophomores.  Many  of  these  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  college. 

*  When  this  was  written,  Mr.  Burke  was 
principal  of  Lyndhurst  High  Schmd.  Now 
he  is  supervising  principal. 


TTACHiaS 

colueoe:  _ 


Inttrtst^d 

Total  Not  in  Dofinitoly 

CloM  in  group  intorostod  tooching  committed 

Sophs.  9  4  4  1 

Juniors  20  8  3  9 

Seniors  14  8  1  5 


The  principal  met  with  each  of  these 
groups,  separately,  and  the  following 
ideas  and  facts  were  suggested  to  them : 

1.  The  future  financial  status  of  teach¬ 
ers  can  improve. 

2.  Working  conditions  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  business  and  industry. 

3.  In  addition  to  ability  and  interest, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  considered.  So  many 
teachers  are  needed  that  this  is  one 
field  a  student  should  consider. 

4.  The  tenure  law  offers  greater  se¬ 
curity  than  most  other  fields. 

.3.  High  pressure  working  conditions 
in  teaching  are  offset  by  more  ex¬ 
tended  vacation  periods  than  most 
other  fields. 

6.  Elementary  school  teaching  should 
be  considered  at  least  as  desirable 
as  high  school  teaching,  particu- 
larly  with  the  extension  of  the 
single  salary  schedule  throughout 
the  state. 

7.  Many  students  have  not  thought  of 
a  college  education  because  of  the 
financial  problem.  Living  in  Lynd¬ 
hurst,  the  student  can  commute  to 
Newark,  Paterson,  Jersey  City  or 
Montclair  State  Teachers’  College 
and  obtain  a  four  years’  college 
education  at  less  expense  than  one 
year’s  attendance  at  most  colleges 
away  from  home. 

8.  The  board  of  trustees  of  our  high 
st'hool  student  loan  fund  will  prob¬ 
ably  loan  the  four  years’  tuition 
charges,  w'ithout  interest,  if  needed. 

9.  Our  high  school  placement  bureau 
will  try  to  help  our  college  students 
get  a  vacation  job  each  summer. 

InterestinR  Parents 

The  principal  next  invited  the  par¬ 
ents  of  those  students  interested  in 
teaching,  and  the  students,  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  present  the  case  of  teaching  as 
a  profession.  Each  parent  thereafter 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  specific 
plans  with  the  class  counselor. 

As  a  result  of  these  three  group 
meetings  the  results  obtained  were: 


Instead  of  having  only  two  gradu¬ 
ates  attending  our  state  teachers’  col¬ 
leges — this  is  what  a  normal  procedure 
would  have  produced — we  have  five 
of  our  1948  graduates  presently  en¬ 
rolled  as  freshmen.  One  girl  is  at 
Trenton  for  physical  education,  one 
boy  at  Montclair  for  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic,  and  three  girls  at  Newark  State 
Teachers’  College,  two  of  whom  are 
for  elementary  school  training  and  the 
third  majoring  in  training  for  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Maintaining:  Interest 

We  have  formed  a  club  in  our  school 
for  the  students  interested  in  teaching; 
membership  includes  Sophomores  and 
Juniors  as  well  as  Seniors.  An  inter¬ 
ested  faculty  member  is  acting  as  the 
club  sponsor.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  club  is  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
its  members  in  the  teaching  profession. 
The  membership  may  later  decide  to 
affiliate  with  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America. 

The  main  activities  of  our  club  are 
two-fold:  (1)  Club  meetings  at  which 
different  teachers  and  members  give 
viewpoints  and  ideas  regarding  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  teaching,  and  (2)  Op¬ 
portunities  for  all  club  members  to 
visit  classes  of  their  major  interest. 

With  the  cooperation  of  elementary 
school  principals  last  spring,  all  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  elementary  school 
teaching  visited  classes  at  the  grade 
level  of  their  interest.  One  graduate 
now  in  training  for  the  teaching  of 
handicapped  children  really  knows  that 
this  is  the  vocation  of  her  choice.  Last 
spring  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
to  spend  an  entire  school  day  visiting 
one  of  the  Newark  schools  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  teaching  of  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Through  the  development  of  this 
program,  we  expect  that  other  prom¬ 
ising  students  may  become  interested 
and  encouraged  to  consider  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  We  believe  that  Lynd¬ 
hurst  High  School  is  taking  practical 
steps  to  provide  competent  teachers  to 
meet  the  anticipated  teacher  shortage. 
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New  Jersey  Schools  — 1946-47 

(The  folioicing  article^  based  on  the  Commissioner’’ s  Statistical 
Report,  teas  prepared  in  the  Review  office.  The  statistics  are 
the  Commissioner's;  any  interpretation  is  the  Review's.) 


Must  Show  Cause 

Veterans  who  want  courses  in  danc* 
ing  or  bar-tending  (mixology)  must 
furnish  romplete  vocational  justification 
for  them.  Clifford  W.  Parliment,  As¬ 
sistant  in  Education  for  Wterans,  calls 
attention  to  a  recent  ruling  under  P.  L 
862  which  bars  G.I.  aid  for  avocational 
or  recreational  courses. 

Unaffected  by  the  new  ruling  are 
courses  for  academic  credit  toward  a 
specific  educational  objective,  courses 
in  approved  vocational,  trade,  business 
or  technological  schools,  or  the  appren¬ 
tice.  on-job,  and  on-farm  courses  which 
have  been  approved. 


The  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1946- 
47  is  available.  While  1946-47  was  the 
second  post-war  year,  it  was  the  first 
to  reflect,  in  any  significant  way,  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  post-war  edu¬ 
cation — mounting  enrollments,  rising 
costs,  the  return  of  men  as  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

In  the  attached  table  we  present 
some  of  the  significant  statistics  for 
1946-47.  They  give  the  most  recent 
factual  picture  of  the  state’s  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

Two  years  ago  costs  were  already 
zooming.  Teachers’  salaries  were 
$78,366,304.67,  an  increase  of  $8,432,- 
565.86,  or  12  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  table  below  shows 
that  most  other  items — though  not  fuel 
and  debt  service — had  also  risen  more 
than  10  per  cent,  with  especially  great 
increases  in  insurance,  maintenance 
and  capital  outlay. 


SIGISIFICAIST  STATISTICS 

for  the  School  Year  1046-47 

Total  Enrollment  (including  Summer  Schools) 

693,821 

Average  Daily  Attendance — day  schools 

538,360 

Average  Absence 

15  days 

Cost  of  education  (day  schools) 

$114,564,007.59 

Average  cost  per  pupil 

$212.80 

(day  schools,  based  on  ADA) 

Number  of  teachers  (day  and  evening) 

28,674 

Non-teaching  employees 

10,737 

(7,000  full-time;  3,737  part-time) 

Average  salary— day  school  teachers 

$2,745.20 

(25,570  teaching  positions) 

Number  of  school  buildings 

2,012 

Total  value  of  buildings,  land,  equipment 

$367,593,304 

Number  of  pupils  transported 

101,637 

Cost  of  transportation 

$3,407,516.64 

Some  1946-47  Expenditures 


Textbooks  .  $1,272,548.07 

Supplies  (Educ.i .  2,497394.10 

Janitors’  Salarie- .  9,292,946.% 

Transportation  .  3.408385.84 

Health  Service .  23%.137.84 

.Attendance  Service .  709,127.63 

Insurance  .  863.02032 

Maintenance  of  Plant .  7,036356.37 

Capital  Outlay .  3.157.94131 

This  was  the  last  year  of  the  old 
state  school  tax;  the  Pascoe  state  aid 
plan  took  effect  July  1,  1947.  District 
taxes  that  year  amounted  to  $100,339,- 
900.10 — as  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  $128,335,000  for  1948. 

More  Boys  in  School 

Enrollment  was  just  beginning  to 
rise.  The  first  war-babies  were  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  which 
showed  a  combined  gain  of  9,067  pu¬ 
pils.  A  temporary  flurry  was  caused 
by  an  increase  of  4,974  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school — mainly  by  re¬ 
turning  veterans.  Losses  elsewhere  re¬ 
duced  the  burden  of  these  gains  some¬ 
what;  the  overall  increase  was  onlv 
4,754. 


Increase  %  The  veterans  also 
Over  45-46  Inc.  restored  the  balance 

*  on?  sexes;  the 

423,304.08  20.4  i  r  u  • 

1,041.606.10  12.6  of  boys  in 

312,407.62  10.0  school  increased 

273.748.53  13.5  5,7%,  while  the 

87397.99  14.0  girls  dropped  1.044. 

High  school,  had  hr 
1,992394.18  170.9  *ower  14-16  year  old 
graduates  and  many 
more  in  the  18-20  group. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  classes  for  veterans,  with  9,199 
returned  soldiers  getting  special  train¬ 
ing.  Simultaneously  the  regular  voca¬ 
tional  evening  schools  lost  enrollment, 
and  the  National  Defense  Training 
Program  disappeared  altogether. 

Men  were  coming  back  to  teaching 
as  well  as  to  study.  There  were  568 
more  men  teachers,  and  236  fewer 
women,  fur  a  total  teacher  increase  of 
■330.  Another  significant  teacher-trend 
was  a  sharp  reduction  (15  per  cent)  in 
the  number  of  general  supervisors, 
while  special  supervisors  were  gaining 
almost  as  rapidly. 


Better  Trained  Teachers 

New  Jersey  teachers  continued  to 
grow  in  training  and  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  professionally.  The  records 
showed  10,952  with  B.A.’s;  5,332  with 
M.A.’s;  and  219  with  doctorates,  for 
a  total  degree  group  of  16,500 — a  gain 
of  717  in  one  year.  About  one  in  five 
sought  more  knowledge  at  extension 
classes  and  summer  school;  the  Satur¬ 
day  and  afternoon  group  that  year 
numbered  5,013,  an  increase  of  560. 
Summer  schools  in  1946  drew  1,802, 
a  gain  of  580. 

The  average  teacher’s  salary  was 
$2,745.20,  an  increase  of  $261.10  over 
the  preceding  year.  It  had  risen  to 
that  point  from  $2,090  back  in  1943. 
Differences  between  the  sexes  were  not 
very  great.  In  the  elementary  schook 
women  averaged  more  than  men;  in 
junior  high,  high  school,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions,  the  men  had  a  slight 
edge  on  the  women. 

In  a  time  of  rapid  change,  these 
statistics  are  more  historic  than  help¬ 
ful.  Nevertheless  they  do  remind  us 
what  we  have  come  from,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  they  indicate  trends  that  may  tell 
us  where  we  are  going. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  Auditor 


For  the  Fisced  Year.  Ending 
August  31,  1948 


1  have  made  a  comprehensive  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  by  reference  to  the  books  of  account  and  other 
financial  records  for  the  year  September  1,  1947  to 
August  31,  1948.  Included  in  the  scope  of  this  audit 
are  the  examination  and  the  determinations  of  the 
Treasurer’s  audit  covering  the  period  September  1,  1947 
to  November  9,  1947.  The  following  financial  statements 
are  submitted  as  a  part  of  this  audit  report: 

Exhibit  “A”:  Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  Year; 


Exhibit  “B”:  Statement  of  Financial  Condition 

as  at  August  31,  1948; 

Exhibit  “C”:  Operating  Statement  for  the  Year; 

Schedule  Current  Fund  Expenditures  for 

the  Year; 


Exhibit  “D”:  Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 


Examination  was  made  of  the  records  of  income  and 
of  expenditure,  with  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
income  and  the  appropriateness  of  expenditures  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  equivalent  items  on  the  budget,  and  evaluation 
was  made  of  the  resultant  funds  and  property  of  the 
Association  at  the  close  of  the  current  accounting  year. 

A  summary  of  the  operations  in  the  funds  for  the  year 
is  shown  on  Exhibit  “A”.  The  volume  of  operations, 
stated  as  income  and  costs,  appears  in  increased  amount 
because  of  the  inclusion  in  both  of  these  classifications, 
as  shown  on  Exhibit  “C”,  of  the  contributions  received 
and  remittances  made  of  an  amount  of  $19,634.07  for 
overseas  teachers  relief.  The  transfers  among  the  funds 
consist  of  the  amount  of  $100.00  transferred  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947,  to  increase  the  petty  cash  fund  from 
$200.00  to  a  permanent  fund  of  $300.00,  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  August,  1948  of  $15,000.00  in  U.  S. 
Savings  bonds.  Series  G.  The  savings  accounts,  appear¬ 
ing  on  Exhibit  “A”  in  the  amount  of  $17,521.59,  are 
now  carried  in  five  separate  banks,  as  compared  with  the 
three  banks  of  prior  years. 

All  cash  in  bank,  checking  and  savings  accounts,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  verified  by  reconciliation  of  the 
cash  records  with  statements  received  from  the  banks; 
these  balances  of  cash  in  bank  are  being  confirmed  by 
independent  communication  with  the  several  banks  of 
deposit.  The  bonds  of  the  investment  fund  were  examined 
by  me  at  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank  on  August  24. 
1948,  and  were  found  to  be  intact  with  the  interest 
coupons  to  date  clipped  and  cashed. 

The  statement  of  financial  condition,  Elxhibit  “B", 
shows  a  total  capital  of  the  Association  of  $(>6,179.33  at 
August  31,  1948  as  compared  with  a  capital  of  $38,4*14.01 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increased  amount 
is  made  up  of  the  net  increase  from  operations  of 
$24,062.80,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  “C”,  and  the  amount  of 
$3,622.52  appearing  among  the  assets  as  the  net  value 
of  the  ofiBce  equipment.  It  has  been  the  accounting 
policy  to  charge  purchases  of  equipment,  through  the 


stationery  and  equipment  account,  to  current  operations 
of  the  year  in  which  purchased.  A  general  ledger  account 
of  equipment  owned  is  now  maintained,  and  the  cost  of 
office  equipment,  depreciated  at  8Vo  from  the  date  of 
purchase,  is  included  among  the  assets  in  this  report  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  a  complete  statement  of  financial 
condition.  Additional  equipment  purchased  before  the 
end  of  the  year  of  an  approximate  cost  of  $971.00,  the 
purchase  of  which  was  authorized  by  action  of  llie 
Executive  Committee  on  June  25,  1948  to  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  1948-49  budget,  and  for  which  payment  had 
not  been  made  in  the  current  year,  does  not  appear  among 
the  assets  of  this  year  since  the  accounting  is  on  tlie  cash 
basis. 

The  items  of  income,  classified  according  to  the 
divisions  of  anticipated  receipts  of  the  budget,  are  shown 
on  Exhibit  ‘'C”.  Verification  of  these  cash  receipts  was 
made  by  reference  to  consecutively  numbered  ineinber- 
ship  dues  receipts,  advertisers’  ledger  records  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  payments,  savings  account  pass  books  and 
bond  interest  coupons.  Within  the  scope  of  this  examina¬ 
tion  all  receipts  of  cash  were  found  to  be  coneclly 
accounted  lor,  and  the  cash  promptly  deposited  in  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  Association. 

The  expenditures  of  cash  for  the  year  appear  under 
their  major  budget  classifications  on  Exhibit  "C”,  with 
the  full  details  showing  on  Schedule  ’’G-l”.  'lliese 
expenditures  are  made  by  checks  drawn  on  tlie  current 
fund,  with  smaller  items  calling  for  immediate  payment 
paid  by  checks  drawn  on  the  petty  cash  fund.  All  checks 
written  during  the  year  were  compared  with  their 
authenticating  vouchers  or  equivalent  code  number,  and 
all  disbursements  were  found  to  be  regularly  executed 
against  properly  prepared  vouchers.  'Ihe  lew  unused 
vouchers  are  invalidated  by  the  clipping  of  the  aulhuriz- 
ing  signatures.  The  account  charges  are  in  agreement 
with  the  designations  on  the  vouchers,  and  appear  to  l>e 
appropriate  to  the  functions  of  the  Association. 

The  operations  in  the  budgeted  items,  with  the  elements 
of  change  in  the  current  surplus  and  in  current  cash,  are 
shown  on  Exhibit  ’’D”.  The  special  appropriations  of 
surplus,  formerly  employed,  do  not  appear  in  the  year 
under  review.  The  only  expenditures  of  the  year  not 
made  through  the  general  budget  were  the  remittances 
of  the  overseas  teachers  relief  funds  and  the  purchase  of 
the  bonds.  The  relief  fund  payments,  having  been 
collected  in  like  amount,  do  not  aifei't  the  surplus;  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  however,  does  affect  a  reduction  in 
the  current  surplus  with  a  transfer  to  investment  surplus. 

Discussion  of  the  system  of  filing  ex^ienditure  vouchers, 
with  reference  to  the  use  made  of  these  files  in  office 
operations,  suggests  the  advisability  of  a  revision,  'llie 
suggestion  has  been  made,  and  the  system  is  now  in 
operation,  of  maintaining  the  voucher  files  in  alphabetical 
order  instead  of  the  numerical  order  formerly  emploved. 

The  books  of  account  and  other  financial  records  pro- 
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vide  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  financial  transactions 
and  the  cumulative  results  and  indicate  that  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  efficiently 
administered. 

Federal  Form  990,  annual  report  of  associations 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of  filing  income  tax 
returns,  is  being  prepared  for  filing. 

Certificate 

/  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  operations  and  condition  of 
your  Association  for  the  period  and  time  stated. 

A.  James  Ebv. 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 


Income 

Membership  Dues: 

Active  Teachers . $120,108.50 

Retired  Teachers .  2,566.00 

Associate  Members .  1.282.00  $123,956.50 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review; 

Advertising  Income . $ 

Subscriptions  and  Sales. . 


N.  E.  A.  Field  Worker, 

Interest  Income: 

On  Investments . 

On  Savings  Accounts 

Sale  of  Convention  Exhibition 

Space  . 

Sale  of  Old  Office  Machines. 
Reimbursement  on  Stationery 
Contribution.  Bloomfield  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers  Assn... 

Total  Income.  General  Budget 
Special  Account; 

Contributions  to  Overseas 
Teachers  Relief  Fund.... 

Total  Income . 


17.871.68 

78.45  17.950.13 

3,000.00 

$  695.00 

227.40  922.40 

700  00 
93.87 
36.32 

25.00 

1146.684.22 

10,634.07 
$157,318.29 


Expenditures 

Administration  . $  62.526.48 

Publications  .  31.123.07 

Committees  .  7.737.81 

Conventions  and  Meetings..  8.468.39 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates .  1,461.99 

Teacher  Protection .  740.00 

Public  Relations  Program...  7.031.17 

Sundry  Expenses .  1,948..50 

Pension  Protection .  1.300.00 

.Special  Items .  284.01 


Total  Costs,  General  Budget  122,621.42  $122,621.42 
Capital  Expenditure,  Trans¬ 
fer  to  Petty  Cash .  100.00 

Total  Expenditures,  Gen¬ 
eral  Budget .  122.721.42. 

Capital  Expenditure,  Pur¬ 
chase  of  Bonds .  15,000.00 

Special  Account, 

Overseas  Teachers  Relief.  10,634.07  10,634.07 


Total  Expenditures . $148,355.49 


Total  Costs .  133,255.49 

Net  Increase  from  Operations. .  24,062.80 

Total  of  -All  Funds  Sept.  1,  1947  38,494.01 

Total  of  All  Funds  August 

31,  1948 .  $624156.81 


SCHEDULE  CURRENT  FUND 

EXPENDITURES 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 


Administration 


Salaries  . 

$.34,035.16 

Executive  Committee . 

5.582.51 

Delegate  Assembly . 

Office  Expenses; 

3,247.43 

Rent  . 

$4,050.00 

Stationery  and  Equipment. 

3,859.57 

Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

2.908.16 

Postage  and  Express. .... 
Additional  Clerical 

.3,113.07 

Services  . 

1,257.76 

Traveling  Expenses . 

3,934.14 

Auditing  . 

150.00 

Insurance  and  Bonding... 

181.96 

Personal  Property  Tax. . . . 

55.30 

Misc.  Office  Expenses.... 

151.42 

19,661.38 

Publications 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review. 
N.  J.  E.  A.  Reporter . 


$28,964.40 

2,158.67 


Committees 


Auditing  . 

Budget  . . 

Constitution  Revision . 

Co-ordinating  . 

Community  Discussions.... 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Enrollment  . 

Ethics  . 

Legislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning . 

Necrology  . 

Pension  Policy . 

Public  Relations  .\dvisory. 

Research  . 

Resolutions  . 

Salary . 

State  Aid . 

State  Ni  iminatinz . 

Welfare  . 


22.55 
96.41 
28.70 
273.82 
327  95 
119.64 
234.16 
2.290  97 
116.87 
1,998.70 
205.63 
26.75 
586.41 
92.49 
61.31 
115.51 
65102 
224.99 
60  82 
199.81 


Conventions  and  Meetings 

Annual  Meeting .  $  7J235.95 

•Spring  Conference . 

Budget  Conference . 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Conference 


798.15 

142.20 

292.09 


N.  E.  A.  Delegates 


Teacher  Protection 

Association  Counsel .  $ 

Pension,  Social  Security . 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers . 


Public  Relations  Program 

Printing  and  Promoting  Community 


Discussions  . . .  $  1,358.20 

Educational  Planning  Commission -  5,342.61 

Clipping  Service,  Papers .  .3.30.36 

Sundry  Expenses 

Employees’  Pension  Fund .  $ 

.Social  Security  Taxes . 

Dues  and  Subscriptions . 

Flowers  and  Remembrance . 

Bank  Service  Charges . 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent . 

Pension  Protection 

Actuarial  Service . 


Special  Items 

Printing  Constitution . 

Dues,  World  Organization  Teaching 

Profession  . 

Hospitality  . 

Check  Charged  Back . 


31,123.01 


7,737.81 


8,468.3* 


1,461.9* 


400.00 

15.00 

.325.00 


740.0* 


7,031.11 1 


923..55 

.596.10 

192.00 

169.49 

61.36 

6.00 


I,948.M 


1,300.0* 


$  127.00 


100.00 
45.51 
11. .50 


284.*! 


Total  Current  Fund  Costs,  General  Budget.. ..  $122,621.41 
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EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 


Operations  in 

THE  Funds 

FOR  THE  Year 

As  at  August 

31,  1948 

Balunrcs,  .September  1.  1947 . 

Current 

$  11394.01 
t57.318.29 

Petty 

Cash 

$200.00 

Investment 

$27,000.00 

Total 

$  38,494.01 
15731839 

Assets 

Current  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank . 

$20356.81 

Petty  Cash  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank . 

168,612.30 

133355.49 

200.00 

27,000.00 

195,812.30 

133355.49 

300.00' 

Investment  Fund 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value 

35.356.81 

-15,100.00 

200.00 

100.00 

27,000.00 

15,000.00 

62,556.81 

42,000.00 

BalanreH  Augu^t  31,  1948, 

Exhibit  “B” . 

$20,256.81 

$300.00 

$42,000.00 

$  62,65631 

Total  of  all  Funds. 

Equipment 

62,556.81 

Composition  of  the  Funds  at  August  31,  1948 

Petty 
Cash 


Current 

Chrrking  Accounts .  S  2,735.22 

Savings  Accounts .  17,521.59 

Bonds.  Maturity  Value . 


$.300.00 


Investment  Total 

.  $  3,035.22 

.  17,521.59 

$42,009.00  42,000.09 


Totals.  Exhibit  “B” .  $20,266.81  $300.00  $42,000.00  $62,656.81 


Bonus  in  the  Investment  Funu 


Bonds 


U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G,  214%,  due  1957. 


Totals  . $42,000.00 


Maturity 

Value 

Income 

. .  $  2.000  00 

5,009.00 

$125.00 

2,000.00 

. .  10,000.00 

250.00 

. .  15,000.00 

8,000.00 

320.00 

.  $42,000.00 

$695.00 

EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT 
OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


Office  Equipment ....  $5,977.00 
Less  Reserve  for  De¬ 
preciation  . 2354.48 


3,622.52 


EXHIBIT  “D”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1948 

Current  Surplus  Budget 

Balances  .Seplemlier  1.  1947: 

Current  Surplus .  $  8,718.39 

Committees  .  2,465.62 

Purchase  of  Machines .  110.00 

11394.01 

Income  for  the  Year. 

Exhibit  “C” .  146,684.22 

Total  Budgeted  Income .  157,978.23 

Estimated  Receipts  per  Budget .  144,194.01 

Cain  in  Receipts . 

Budgeted  Appropriations .  128,3.'U).(NI 

Free  Balance  |>er  Budget . 

Actual  Expenditures, 

Exhibit  “C" .  122,721.42 

Saving  in  Expenditures . 

•Net  Budget  Balance  Closed  Out . 

Balances  from  Operations . 

Transfer  to  Investment  Fund . 


Balances  August  31,  1948 


Cash 


$  11394.01 

146,684.22 

$144,194.01 

1.57.978.23 

$1.3.784.22 

128330.00 

15.864.01 

122,721.42 

5^18.58 

15.864.01 

16,864.01 

35356.81 

15.000.00 

35356.81 

15,000.00 

$20,256.81 

$20,256.81 

$66,179.33 

Capital 

Current  Capitai. 

Current  Surplus .  $20356.81 

Petty  Cash  Surplus .  300.00 

Ii\vestment  Surplus .  42,000.00 

Total  Current  Capital .  62,556.81 

Fixed  Capitai. 

Equipment  Surplus .  3,622.52 

$66,179.33 


Auditing  Coiiiniittee 
Report 

We,  the  undersigned.  HEREBY 
CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Auditor  employed 
to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  Rook.  Ledger,  Re¬ 
ceipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books 
and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  covering  the  period  j 
September  1,  1947-August  31, 1948. 
The  Report  of  said  Auditor  attests 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts.  . 


Thomas  A.  Suluvan,  Chairman 
Elsie  C.  Valentini 
Frances  R.  Peterman 

Dated'.  Trenton,  N.  J, 

September  15,  1948 
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School  Building  Starts  Again  in  New  Jersey  Despite  High  Costs 


•  Everj’  month  the  cost  of  building  a  new  school  rises.  The  School  Execu¬ 
tive  index  of  building  costs  has  reached  185.4  (1939 — 100). 

*  After  dropping  to  new  lows,  the  interest  rate  on  school  bonds  has  started 
upward  again. 


Yet  one  by  one  New  Jersey  school 
districts  are  starting  to  meet  their 
building  problems. 

A  quick  glance  over  the  State  shows 
that,  in  the  face  of  aging  buildings  and 
mounting  enrollments,  the  log-jam  in 
school  buildings  is  giving  way. 

Goodness  knows  it  was  time.  The 
number  and  quality  of  emergency  fa¬ 
cilities  the  State  Department  has  been 
asked  to  approve  for  temporary  use 
in  recent  years  are  staggering. 
Basement  rooms,  private  halls,  Sunday- 


Mhool  rooms,  and  even  churches  have 
Ijcen  pressed  into  service  to  meet  the 
mounting  numl>ers  of  pupils.  In  many 
neither  the  lighting,  the  ventilation, 
the  seats  or  the  toilet  facilities  met 
reasonable  minimum  standards.  And 
many  districts  are  s<>lving  their  prob¬ 
lems  by  transp<jrting  pupils  from 
crowded  schools  to  others  where  a  little 
more  room  could  be  made  available. 

Superintendents,  business  managers 
and  boards  of  education  are  familiar 


with  the  heartaches  and  trials  that  go 
into  the  selecting  of  sites,  deciding  on 
architects,  votes  on  bond  issues,  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  the  bond  issues, 
drafting  the  plans,  and  getting  agree¬ 
ment  on  them.  The  marvel  is  that 
buildings  do  get  built  at  all. 

Out  of  the  Ground 

Teachers,  however,  want  to  know 
how  the  schools  being  built  and 
planned  today  differ  from  the  schools 
we  already  know  and  teach  in. 


Up  in  Linden  they  are  building  a 
new  million  and  a  half  dollar  elemen¬ 
tary  school  on  a  beautiful  seven-acre 
plot.  It  is  designed  for  7.50.  At  the 
Review’s  request.  Superintendent  Paul 
R.  Brown  went  over  the  plans  of  the 
school  with  the  teacher-question  in 
mind. 

It  won’t  have  any  basement.  The 
only  excavation  on  the  building  site  is 
for  the  heating  plant.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  which  the 


State  Department  has  been  making  for 
the  last  decade.  “Get  the  schools  out 
of  the  ground.”  say  the  experts,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  there  aren’t  any  base¬ 
ment  rooms,  they  can’t  be  used  for 
classes. 

Linden’s  new  school  assumes  that 
the  school  lunch  is  here  to  stay.  It 
contains  a  cafeteria  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  the  entire  proposed  enrollment. 
It  also  has  a  gymnasium,  auditorium, 
and  a  complete  set  of  special  rooms — 
music,  cooking,  sewing,  and  a  plastic 
shop.  It  will  serve  both  its  pupils  and 
the  neighborhood  adults  with  a  branch 
of  the  public  library. 

Larger  Storerooms 

For  the  upper  grades  the  old  cloak¬ 
room  has  disappeared.  Individual  pu¬ 
pil  lockers  are  being  built  in.  For  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  there  will  be  large, 
carefully-planned  storerooms.  “1  told 
the  architect  to  spot  those  first,”  says 
Mr.  Brown.  “We  have  too  many  schools 
where  storage  space  has  been  fitted  in 
last,  and  you  need  a  hook-and-ladder 
to  get  a  sheet  of  paper.” 

And  finally  the  teachers’  rooms!  In 
this  school  the  teachers  will  not  have 
to  use  an  abandoned  cubby-hole.  Right 
there  on  the  plans  are  marked  rooms 
for  men  and  women  teachers,  each  of 
them  SO’b"  x  21 ’3” — double  the  size  of 
the  average  living  room. 

Of  course  no  one  knows  how  soon 
this  school’s  .30  classrooms  will  be 
crowded.  They  will  hardly  be  ready 
for  use  before  19.50.  Already  from 
the  area  it  will  serve.  Linden  is  trans¬ 
porting  .548  pupils  across  town.  Houses 
are  going  up  overnight  in  this  fringe 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  Lin¬ 
den  board  has  already  bought  another 
.5-acre  site,  barely  a  mile  away. 

(ilasH  Block  An  Issue 

Sr»me  of  the  schools  still  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  may  differ  more  than  those 
now  a-building.  One  of  the  more  con¬ 
troversial  issues  being  debated  is  the 
use  of  glass  block,  still  barred  in  the 
state  school  building  code.  Possible 
revision  of  the  code  is  under  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  and  is  being  sought  by 
the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

In  any  case,  districts  are  being 
strongly  urged  to  go  ahead  with  build¬ 
ing  plans,  ft  still  looks  as  though  each 
school  district  would  have  to  meet  its 
own  school  needs.  But  it  is  cheering 
to  see  so  many  of  them  doing  just  that 
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BERGEN 

Dumont  is  expanding  two  elementary 
schools  with  6-room  addition.  The  projects 
will  cost  $475,000  and  be  ready  about  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Teaneck  has  contracted  to  add  six 
classrooms,  a  double  kindergarten  unit,  audi¬ 
torium,  library,  kitchen  and  teachers’  room 
to  an  elementary  school,  at  a  cost  of  $510,000. 

Tenafly  sold  bonds  at  1.2%  for  a  new 
elementary  school  of  six  classrooms,  kinder¬ 
garten,  utility  room,  and  combination  audi¬ 
torium-gymnasium.  River  Eldge  will  com¬ 
plete  a  new  elementary  school  about  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  The  cost  will  be  $460,000.  It  will 
feature  activity  rooms  with  running  water 
ami  work  tables  placed  between  adjoining 
classrooms.  Each  room  is  wired  for  radio 
and  downstairs  rooms  have  doors  onto  the 
playground  as  well  as  inside  entrances. 

BURLINGTON 

Palmyra  voters  have  authorized  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  $25,000  site,  consisting  of  46 
acres,  and  a  $275,000  building.  Plans  call 
for  an  8-room  building  as  the  first  unit  of 
a  complete  elementary  set-up. 

ESSEX 

Newark  is  building  Dayton  Street  School, 
a  large  elementary  school  made  necessary 
by  a  government  housing  project.  Livings¬ 
ton  aims  at  a  September,  1949,  opening  for 
a  new  junior  high  school  of  10  classrooms 
and  many  supplementary  rooms.  Costing 
$680,000,  it  is  the  first  unit  of  a  junior- 
senior  high.  Many  rooms  are  accoustically 
treated.  Special  modern  indirect  lighting 
is  being  tried  out  in  four  rooms. 

Caldwell  is  building  a  new  administrative 
building,  and  will  soon  receive  bids  on  a 
new  elementary  school  of  11  rooms.  Millburn 
is  adding  several  rooms  to  Lynwood  School, 
and  Cedar  Grove  is  adding  two  rooms  to 
its  elementary  facilities.  Cedar  Grove  and 
Roseland  are  also  planning  new  buildings. 

C.LOIICESTER 

Clayton  hopes  to  break  ground  this  month 
on  a  gymnasium  and  4-room  addition  to  its 
high  school.  A  new  design  of  supporting 
trusses  will  eliminate  horizontal  ties  and  add 
height  to  the  gym. 

MERCER 

Princeton  Boro  o|)ened  an  Agricultural 
unjt  in  September,  and  Princeton  Town¬ 
ship  is  weighing  an  elementary  addition. 

MIDDLESEX 

Sayreville  is  replacing  an  obsolete  wooden 
annex  with  a  .5-room  addition  to  Roosevelt 
School.  It  will  cost  alfout  $98,000,  and 
should  be  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Piacataway  Township  has  broken  ground 
for  a  6-room  addition  to  New  Market  School. 
Bond-  for  $180.(MK)  have  been  issued. 

MORRIS 

Madiaon  will  have  two  new  elementary 
schfMils  next  .September.  Each  will  have 
seven  classrooms,  kindergarten  and  special 
activities  room.  The  bond  issue  for  the  pair 
was  $750,000.  Paraippany-Troy  Hilla  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  a  6-room  elementary  school 
January  I.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.50,000. 
It  is  one-lloor,  with  no  foundation  except  for 
boiler  niom  and  storage  space.  Pequannock 
Township  will  start  next  spring  on  a  new 
I47.5,(KK)  elementary  school. 

OCEAN 

Jackaon  Township  oiM-ned  a  new  ele¬ 
mentary  school  this  fall. 

PASSAIC 

Wayne  Township  started  last  April  on 
an  addition  to  the  present  junior  high  school. 
It  will  have  12  classriMims,  large  kinder- 
garteii,  large  cafeteria,  and  is  designed  for 
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ren  Township  has  added  four  rooms  to  its 
Central  School.  Plans  for  building  a  new 
consolidated  school  for  Hillsborough  and 
Branchburg  were  recently  defeated.  Som¬ 
erville  and  North  Plainfield  are  contem¬ 
plating  substantial  building  programs. 

SUSSEX 

Newton  is  at  work  on  a  6-room  addition 
to  the  Vocational  Agriculture  building,  .\bout 
January  1  it  will  house  six  elementary 
classes,  though  ultimately  it  is  intended  to 
provide  for  home  economics,  shops,  music 
and  art. 

UNION 

Union  Township  hopes  for  September, 
1949,  opening  for  a  $1,550,000  addition  to 
its  high  school.  The  addition  is  larger  than 
the  i^Tsent  school  and  aims  at  a  total 
capacity  of  1800.  New  Providence  has  an 
elementary  school  costing  almut  $800,000 
above  the  ground.  It  will  be  connected  by 
ramp  to  a  present  school,  and  should  be 
completed  next  summer. 


Department  Heads 

To  Hear  Dr,  Hanson 

Dr.  .Abel  A.  Hanson  will  speak  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  Secondary  School  De¬ 
partment  Heads  in  Newark  on  December  2. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel, 
at  6:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Hanson,  who  recently  left  the  Super¬ 
intendency  in  Elizabeth  to  become  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Teachers  College  Development 
Plan  at  Columbia,  was  considered  one  of  the 
outstanding  school  men  in  New  Jersey.  He 
is  also  an  outstanding  speaker.  He  will  talk 
about  ways  in  which  department  heads  can 
develop  from  their  traditional  positions  into 
broader  ones  of  supervisory  leadership. 


Toaohor  l^redit  Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School.  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union.  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road.  Vineland 
Elast  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Room  506.  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School.  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Lssex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  E'ederal  Credit  Union.  16  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St..  Hackettstown 
West  Elssex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  .Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  69  Pleasant  Place,  .Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045.Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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TRADITIONAL  CEREMONY  —  Linden 
officials  break  ground  for  new  school; 
Superintendent  Paul  R.  Brown  in  renter. 


eventual  use  as  a  high  school.  Clifton  is 
building  a  new  elementary  school,  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  school,  and  a  field  house  in 
connection  with  the  new  athletic  field  and 
stadium.  Passaic  is  renovating  School  10, 
and  is  considering  a  new  school  to  replace 
one  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago. 

SALEM 

Woodstown  is  considering  a  new  ele¬ 
mentary  building  to  cost  $250,000. 

SOMERSET 

Watchung  is  building  a  new  6-room  ele¬ 
mentary  school  at  a  cost  of  $155,000.  War¬ 


You  Can  Talk  About  Unions  in  High  School 


“How  does  the  CIO  feel  about  John 
L.  Lewis?” 

“Will  the  AFL  support  Henry 
Wallace?” 

These  are  typical  of  the  questions 
which  Sayreville  high  school  pupils 
asked  three  union  representatives  in 
a  recent  assembly  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  outgrowth  of  social 
studies  classes,  and  followed  a  similar 
session  w'ith  management. 


On  the  platform  were  Simon  Baum- 
erin,  local  manager  for  the  ILGWU, 
Joseph  Jacobson,  research  director  for 
the  State  CIO,  and  Joseph  McCarthy, 
representing  a  local  independent  union. 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  member  of  the 
Sayreville  Board  of  Education.  Irvine 
Kerrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Labor  Relations  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  moderated  the  discussion. 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  and  interesting 


HE  FOLH  DAHCE 
LIBRARY 


Here  may  be  a  dream  come  true... a 
complete,  eacy-to-follow,  copiously 
illustrated  5  volume  Folk  Dance  Library. 
Dances,  music,  historic  and  geographic 
background  of  each  country  are  included. 


Just  about  to  come  off  the  press  is  this  help¬ 
ful,  fascinating  new  5-vul.  Folk  Dance 
Library,  complete  with  83  folk  dances,  col¬ 
ored  costume  plates,  simple  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  for  each-dance,  step  patterns  and 
diagrams  to  make  teaching  easier. 

With  all  this  goes  detailed  information  about 
how  to  get  up  a  folk  festival  or  folk  dance 
party.  Everything  is  written  from  firsthand 
teacher  experience  with  an  understanding 
of  teachers’  problems.  You  can  integrate  fun 
and  study  in  a  way  that  naturally  awakens 
,  enthusiasm. 

Your  school  library  committee,  your  Parent- 
Teacher  group,  your  town,  or  state  librarian 
might  like  to  hear  about  this  Folk  Dance 
Library,  and  get  it  for  your  entire  school 
to  use. 


H  further  interested  in  this  unusual  Folk  Dance  Library^ 
the  price  is  Just  send  your  order  directly  to  the  authors 

—  ANNE  SCHLEY  DUGGAN,  JEANETTE  SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE  RUTLEDGE,  on  the  faculty  for  health,  physical 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION,  TEXAS  STATE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN,  DENTON,  TEXAS. 

Wr  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
Wrtglefs  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  is  your  standard 
of  quality  for  real  chewing  satisfaction 


Clubs  for 
Guidance 

By  Ernest  Minka 
Bound  Brook 

School  clubs  play  an  important  part 
in  the  social  and  recreational  interests 
of  students.  Why  not  introduce  more 
of  a  vocational  aspect? 

Among  the  clubs  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  vocational  activities,  guidance 
purposes  are: 

Photography  Club 
Pre-Nursing  Club 
Chemistry  Club 
Physics  Club 

Interpreters  Club  (Language) 
Journalism  Club 
Dramatic  Club 
Accountants  Club 
Stenographers  Club 
Cartoonists  Club 
Designers  Club 
Pre-Teachers  Club 
Mechanics  Club 
Electricians  Club 
Auto  Mechanics  Club 
It  may  take  the  guidance  department 
a  year  to  accumulate  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  available  to  the  clubs;  as 
well  as  to  draw  up  a  yearly  program 
of  activities,  in  conjunction  with  faculty 
members  in  each  department,  but  it 
certainly  is  worth  while,  if  the  function 
of  education  is  the  development  of 
the  students. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
these  clubs  not  be  formed  until  ade¬ 
quate  programs  of  activities  have  been 
worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail, 
with  enough  flexibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  group  from  year  to  year. 

In  these  groups  it  is  fiossible  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  work;  economic 
problems;  social  standing  of  the  occu¬ 
pation;  pre-requisites  for  entrance  into 
the  occupation;  further  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  improvement  or  advancement; 
the  promotional  possibilities;  the  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  and  other  pertinent 
matters.  Field  trips,  the  performance 
of  actual  jobs  and  other  experiences 
should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
program. 

This  project  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
study  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Accumulations  of  materials, 
sources  and  coordination  of  the  aid 
that  can  be  rendered  by  industry, 
business  houses  and  others,  can  best 
be  done  by  a  central  guidance  research 
committee  in  each  state  and  then  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  various  schools  whi(^ 
desire  such  information. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

A  teacher  under  tenure  has  been 
teaching:  the  seventh  g:rade  in  a  certain 
ichool  for  the  past  eight  years.  Does 
the  employing  Board  of  Education  have 
the  right  to  change  the  status  of  this 
teacher  to  that  of  a  third  grade  teacher? 

Yes.  As  long  as  the  teacher  in  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  receive  a  reduction  in 
salary,  the  employing  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  the  right  to  transfer  a 
teacher  from  one  grade  to  another  for 
which  he  holds  a  valid  certificate.  If 
the  said  teacher  ignored  the  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  refused 
to  take  the  assignment  as  a  third  grade 
teacher,  he  could  be  brought  up  on 
charges  of  insubordination.  Cheese- 
man  vs.  Gloucester  City  Board  of 
Education,  1  N.  J.  Misc.  318. 

A  teacher  has  served  three  years  in  a 
school  district,  but  the  local  Board  of 
Education  refused  to  give  her  a  fourth 
eontract,  without  giving  any  explanation 
for  this  refusal.  As  a  result,  this  teacher 
did  not  acquire  tenure.  Hliat  are  her 
rights? 

This  teacher  has  no  rights  under  the 
circumstances.  Under  the  law,  it  is  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  the  local  Board  to 
determine  whether  a  teacher’s  contract 
should  be  renewed  or  not — until  such 
time  as  the  teacher  acquires  tenure. 

‘A”  is  a  principal  under  tenure.  As  an 
economy  move,  the  Board  of  Education 
removed  “A”  as  principal  and  assigned 
her  to  teach  the  sixth  grade  in  the  same 
tohool.  Does  the  local  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  the  right  to  make  this  assign¬ 
ment? 

No.  The  transfer  of  a  principal 
under  tenure  to  the  position  of  teacher 
constitutes  a  demotion  and  hence  is 
a  violation  of  the  Tenure  Law.  MacNeal 
vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Ocean  City, 
School  Law  Decisions,  page  374. 

Moreover,  a  Board  of  Education 
cannot  abolish  the  office  of  principal 
while  the  school  continues.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  principal  cannot  be  abolished 
since  the  statutes  require  such  designa¬ 
tion  of  one  member  of  the  faculty  in 
each  school  building.  Thus  a  principal 
under  tenure  cannot  be  removed  be¬ 
cause  such  removal  would  cause  the 
principal’s  duties  to  devolve  upon  an¬ 
other  and  this  would  be  a  circumven¬ 
tion  of  the  protection  afforded  under 
the  tenure  law. 

Walker  vs.  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Wildwood,  School  Law 
Decisi«)n8,  page  324. 


TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

What  is  the  average  teacher’s  salary 
in  New  Jersey? 

Teachers’  salaries  in  New  Jersey 
have  increased  appreciably  within  the 
past  few  years.  Upon  the  basis  of  data 
collected  in  its  annual  salary  study  for 
1948-49,  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  estimates  that  the  average 
salary  received  by  the  New  Jersey 
school  teacher  in  1947-48  was  $2,950. 
The  estimated  average  teacher  salary 
in  New  Jersey  for  1948-49  is  $3200. 

The  school  teacher  in  this  state 
received  on  an  average  8..5  per  cent 
more  salary  in  1948  than  he  did  in 
1947.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
cost  of  living  index  as  measured  by 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  increased  from  167.9  in  August 
1947  to  186.3  in  August  1948.  This 
cost  of  living  increase  of  11  per  cent 
more  than  nullified  ihe  rise  in  the  New 
Jersey  average  salary  from  1947 
to  1948. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  New 
Jersey  teachers’  dollar  was  chopped 
from  a  1939  value  of  100  cents  to  an 
August  1947  value  of  60  cents  and  to 
an  August  1948  value  of  .54  cents.  The 
$29.50  average  salary  of  1947-48  was 
equivalent  to  a  real  salary  of  $1757 
in  terms  of  1939  purchasing  power. 
The  $3200  average  salary  of  1948-49 
represents  a  real  salary  of  $1718  when 
measured  by  1939  purchasing  power. 
The  average  salary  for  1939  was  $20,57. 

A  comparison  of  teacher  salary  in- 
’  creases  in  New  Jersey  with  total  income 
payments  received  by  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zens  is  further  evidence  that  teacher 
increases  have  not  been  phenomenal. 
The  income  payments  received  by  New 
Jersey  citizens  in  1947  were  approxi¬ 
mately  2yo  times  their  1939  income 
payments;  the  average  salary  of  the 
New  Jersey  school  teacher  in  1947  was 
short  of  lyo  times  his  average 
1939  salary. 

The  teacher  is  living  in  an  economy 
which  produces  headlines  such  as  these 
in  his  favorite  morning  newspaper: 

(1)  “High  Costs  Double  Small 
Home  Price.” 

(2)  “Average  Factory  Wage  Reaches 
All-Time  High.” 

(3)  “Manufacturers’  Earnings  For 
First  Half  of  1948  Are  28  Per  Cent 
Above  Like  Period  in  1947.” 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  fTood,  3rd 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

How  does  disability  retirement  work? 

When  a  member  of  the  fund  who 
has  taught  for  ten  years  and  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  fund  for  ten 
years  becomes  disabled,  he  is  eligible 
to  apply  for  disability  retirement  from 
the  Pension  Fund.  When  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  retirement  is  received, 
we  call  for  a  medical  examination.  We 
designate  the  doctor  and  pay  his  biU. 
The  report  is  then  reviewed  by  our 
chief  medical  examiner  who  makes 
his  recommendation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  allowance  is  made  up  of  what¬ 
ever  annuity  the  savings  account  will 
support  and  a  pension  of  not  less  than 
$400  if  the  member  has  credit  for 
twenty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
amount  of  the  pension  is  whatever 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  annuity 
to  make  the  combined  allowance  for 
each  year  of  service,  one-seventieth  of 
his  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years 
of  employment.  The  allowance  may  not 
be  less  than  $300  or  30%  of  his  final 
average  salary,  nor  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  what  he  would  receive  if  he 
were  to  remain  an  active  member  until 
his  sixty-second  birthday  and  were  then 
to  qualify  for  superannuation  retire¬ 
ment. 

Once  a  year  we  ask  every  disability 
retirant  who  has  not  attained  age 
sixty-two  to  report  to  us  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  disability,  the  amount  of 
earned  income  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  rate  of  annual  income  that  he 
is  then  earning. 

When  a  disability  retirant  earns  out¬ 
side  income  -we  are  obliged  to  reduce 
or  stop  paying  the  pension  so  that  the 
combined  earnings  and  allowance  do 
not  exceed  the  final  average  salary 
before  retirement.  The  law  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  recovery  of  a  person 
who  has  been  retired  for  disability.  We 
are  obliged  to  discontinue  payments 
if  a  disability  retirant  refuses  to  accept 
employment  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
When  a  disability  retirant  accepts  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  teacher,  we  stop  paying 
his  allowance  and  ret^uire  that  he  be 
reinstated  as  an  active  member  with 
no  loss  of  credit  for  previous  service, 
and  that.he  contribute  at  the  rate  which 
applied  during  his  former  membership. 
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The  Clinical  Approach  to 
READING  DIFFICULTIES 

By  DOROTHY  M.  COOPER 
Newark* 


Though  the  importance  of  good 
reading  habits  and  the  development 
of  reading  skills  are  apparent,  many 
suffer  from  reading  disabilities.  Lack 
of  reading  skill  is  responsible  for  about 
70%  of  the  school  failures  in  the  6  to 
12  year  age  group  and  penalizes  almost 
15%  of  all  high  school  children. 

Reading  disabilities  may  stem  from 
a  variety  of  causes  or  from  combina¬ 
tions  of  them.  Some  of  these  are  poor 
foundation  vsork  in  reading;  visual  or 
auditory  disturbances;  emotional  blocs 
evolved  from  any  number  of  conditions 
in  the  environment;  lack  of  mental  and 
social  readiness  for  the  reading  proc¬ 
ess;  or  the  large  classes  in  the  primary 
grades,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  meet  the  needs  and  interest 
of  the  individual  child. 

The  Newark  Clinic  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  designed  to  offer  a 
diagnostic  service  in  the  language  arts 
area  as  well  as  remedial  instruction, 
based  upon  the  needs  revealed  in  the 
diagnosis. 

Comirfete  Dimgnosis 
The  first  procedure  at  the  clinic  is  to 
have  each  child  given  a  complete 
diagnosis.  This  includes  an  individual 
intelligence  test  to  determine  ability 
and  scholastic  aptitude,  a  standardized 
reading  test,  a  spelling  test,  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  test,  the  Betts  Informal  Reading 
Inventory  and  the  Betts  Telebinocular 
Survey  Tests.  The  telebinocular  tests 
are  given  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
out  pupils  who  have  visual  defects  or 
who  are  likely  to  experience  visual  dis¬ 
comforts  while  reading.  These  children 
are  referred  to  an  orthopedic  technician 
or  opthamologist.  depending  on  our 
findings.  Evidence  of  correction  of  the 
visual  defect  must  be  submitted  prior 
to  the  applicant’s  admittance  to  the 
clinic.  About  40%  of  the  retarded 
readers  have  visual  difficulties. 

After  the  diagnosis  has  been  made 
and  a  complete  report  sent  to  the 
parent  and  school,  the  student  may 
enter  the  clinic.  In  our  remedial  divi¬ 
sion,  students  are  placed  in  small 
groups  based  upon  their  instructional 
level,  which  is  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  Betts  Informal  Inventory.  Ex¬ 
perienced  instructors,  who  are  specif¬ 
ically  trained,  work  cooperatively  to 

*  Mrs.  Cooper  is  Clinical  Assistant  in  the 
Reading  Qink  of  the  Rutgers-Psychologi¬ 
cal  Clinic  in  Newark. 


develop  the  reading  process  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Daily  Program 

The  daily  program  is  divided  into 
six  periods.  These  include:  (1)  work 
with  the  metronoscope  which  helps  to 
develop  the  fundamental  reading  skills; 
(2)  work  with  the  flashmeter  which 
aids  in  the  development  of  quick  and 
accurate  perception ;  (3)  directed  silent 
reading  for  which  basic  texts  and  work 
books  are  used;  (The  activities  in  this 
area  include  selecting  main  thought 
from  paragraphs,  outlining,  asking  fact 
finding  questions,  exercises  in  follow¬ 


ing  specific  directions,  summarizii)| 
and  drawing  a  conclusion.)  (4)  sy» 
tematic  word  attack,  spelling  and 
vocabulary  development;  (5)  speed 
and  oral  reading  which  includes  help  ia 
expression  (the  oral  reading  being 
limited  to  those  who  will  benefit  by  it 
and  not  be  retarded) ;  (6)  language 
arts  which  include  precis  writing 
making  of  outlines,  correct  usage,  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  letter  writing,  punctua¬ 
tion  and  capitalization. 

There  has  been  such  a  great  demand 
that  in  addition  to  our  children’s  clinic, 
we  also  have  a  college  students’  clinic 
which  includes  a  great  many  veterans. 
The  evidences  of  growth  shown  here  at 
the  clinic  have  manifested  themselves 
in  many  ways.  The  statistical  reports 
at  the  end  of  a  course  always  indi<  ate 
steady  growth  of  reading  skills,  but  the 
development  of  social  maturity,  adjust¬ 
ment  to  new  situations  and  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  personality  are  ecpialh 
important  to  us. 


They’re  Not  Necessarily  Stupid 

D>»tribution  of  l.Q’s  of  190  CliVtic  Hipjls 


I.Q.  (Bind) 

Between  July  1939  and  March  1947,  190  children  received  reading  instruc 
tion  at  the  Glassboro  Children’s  Clinic.  The  distribution  of  their  I.Q.’s  sliovi 
clearly  that  many  intelligent  children  have  reading  difficulties.  That  clinic  wori 
pays,  Marion  L.  Little,  director  of  the  Glassboro  Clinic,  shows  by  the  followinj 
tabulation : 

Growth  Rate  of  Children  Retarded  6  Months  to  2V^  Years 
Average  yearly  growth  rate  before  clinic  training  0.7  of  norm 

Average  growth  rate  while  in  the  clinic  4.8  times  non 

Average  growth  rate  for  at  least  one  year  after 

clinic  training  1.1  times  non 
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Saves  you  time  and  money  .  •  • 


“Still  tits  the  school  by  the  tide  oj  the  road." 

But 

The  stick  is  noic  gone  and  to  it  the  matter 

for  through  play  ice  hare  found  that  children  learn  faster. 


May  We  Offer  THE  NUMBER  PLAY  PROGRAM  for 
the  teaching  of  Backbone  Arithmetic  in  the 
Khools  of  today? 

First:  Th«  children  ore  provided  with  number  experiences  both  social 
ond  planned  so  os  to  recognize  ond  feel  the  need  for  number. 

Second:  Each  child  is  equipped  with  concrete  ntaterlols  to  nKinipulate 
in  order  to  discover  and  learn  how  to  meet  these  needs. 

Third:  Each  child  learns  to  be  guided  by  his  own  understanding  and 
ocquired  comprehension  of  number  when  he  wishes  to  apply  its  use 
to  a  problem  or  a  life  situation,  which  ofter  all,  is  the  reason  for 
Arithmetic. 

Advantages: 

1.  It  is  s«lf  taaching. 

2.  It  eliminates  guess  work. 

3.  It  brings  into  ploy  the  senses  of  touch,  sight  and  hearing. 

4.  The  process  of  recall  receives  every  possible  aid. 

5.  It  saves  time. 

6.  The  children  enjoy  it. 

A  Classroom  Unit  includes: 

1  Teachers'  Guide  Book 

1  Teachers'  Demonstration  Set 

Individual  NUMBER  FENCES  for  eoch  child. 

Please  icrite  for  estimated  prices  to 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  IHC. 

At  38  Main  St.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

£Mdftl4  It 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OP  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor'of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provi* 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education— and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super¬ 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospect,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  it  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

NOTE:  Tsr  tb  ctMmkiKt  tf  Ikow  muiWr  it  simd  nfultr  Uj 
cUsset,  emna  «ct<kl(d  ttiMnI  tb  usdnfrtittlt  and  fraduait  de 
sms  art  «f  trtd  b  HtCsltJfuntta,  Cttnlnf  and  Sainrday  Mtmln^ 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

VHb  ^attstrar  •  Brssd  Slmt  mi  MmftmtryJtamt.  PbOa.  SS 


ONE  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  for  all 
SCHOOL  EOUIPMENT  and  SUPPLIES 


Bring  all  your  purchasing  problems  to  us,  as  so 
many  school  authorities  have  been  doing  for  years. 
We  have  the  sp^ialized  experience,  quality  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  extensive  facilities  to  solve  them  to  your 
best  advantage. 

You’ll  find  our  service  is  complete  and  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  backed  by  the  practical  experience 
gained  through  years  of  friendly  service  to  the 
nation’s  schools.  Chur  expert  staff  is  fully  qualified 
to  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money  in 
everything  you  buy. 


We  think  you’ll  find  our 
illustrated  catalog  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful.  It’s  a  handy 
guide  to  the  latest  in  all 
types  of  fine  school  furni¬ 
ture  and  supplies.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  now! 


Write  Us!  For  anything  you  need  in 

School  Sooting  •  School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating  •  Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture  and  Stadium  Chairs 


Universal  Table  and 
Amaritan  ENVOY  Chain 
No.  368 


(yfmericanSeaUnffGmtfianff 

Distributors 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

1776  Broadway  •  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


November,  i»4t 
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Total  State  Aid  of  $29,335,516.30 

Being  Proposed  For  State  in  1949 


A  total  of  $29,335,516.30  for  state  aid  for  1949-50 
has  been  requested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  Pascoe  and  Armstrong 
state  aid  acts.  A  report  of  the  total  amount  was 
made  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  October. 


He  did  not  indicate  in  de¬ 
tail  how  this  amount  was 
made  up.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  it  includes  ap¬ 
proximately  half  a  million 
dollars  more  than  last  year’s 
Pascoe  Act  certification,  and 
the  full  $13,000,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  aid  recommended  by 
the  State  Aid  Commission 
last  year.  The  Pascoe  Act 
increase  is  the  result  of 
applying  the  formula  in  the 
act  to  rising  enrollments. 

The  State  Board  formally 
approved  the  budget  requests 
for  the  State  Schools,  the 
Commissioner’s  office,  the 
State  Museum  and  the  State 
Library,  as  follows: 


Aids  Commissioner 


Charles  W.  Hamilton 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  College .  $305,892.80 

Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College .  318,425.80 

Montclair  State  Teachers  CoUege .  659,176.00 

Newark  State  Teachers  College .  324,871.00 

Paterson  State  Teachers  College .  212,315.00 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College .  767,165.00 

School  for  the  Deaf .  717,824.00 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School .  494,962.00 

Newark  Technical  School  and  College  of 

Engineering  .  212,806.00 

Commissioner’s  Office . ? .  466,833.00 

Academic  Certificate  Fund 

Industrial  Education . 

Vocational  Schools _ .... 

Division  of  the  State  Museum .  107.215.00 

Division  of  the  State  Library,  Archives,  and 

History  .  169,789.00 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  who 


18,540.00 

69,000.00 

71.755.49 


has  been  serving  as  director 
of  the  division  of  education 
for  Veterans  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
His  appointment,  effective 
November  1,  was  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  October  meeting. 

Another  appointment  in  the 
State  Department  was  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Fisher  as  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Training.  He  replaces  Joseph 
M.  Fair,  resigned. 


Delinquency  to  Be 
ACE  Meeting  Topic 

Dr.  Doniger,  director  of  the 
Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Newark,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  October  14.  The 
meeting  was  set  for  Chancel¬ 
lor  Ave.  School,  Newark. 


County  Guidance 
Sessions  Planned 


County-wide  sessions  to 
consider  guidance  problems 
from  a  local  viewpoint  are 
being  scheduled  again  this 
year.  Meetings  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  county  guidance 
steering  committees,  working 
with  county  superintendents 
and  with  Charles  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Clifford  W.  Parliment 
of  the  State  Department. 

Among  the  meetings  sched¬ 
uled  for  October  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Cape  May,  Oct.  5; 
Cumberland,  Oct.  6;  Hunter¬ 
don,  Oct.  7;  Salem,  Oct.  12; 
Bergen,  Oct.  13;  Warren,  Oct. 
14;  Somerset,  Oct.  14;  Sus¬ 
sex,  Oct.  15;  Es.sex,  Oct.  20; 
Hudson,  Oct.  21;  and  Burling¬ 
ton,  Oct.  26. 

Plans  are  still  being  made 
for  meetings  in  Camden, 
Gloucester,  Mercer,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Morris,  Pa.ssaic,  and 
Union  Counties. 


Storm  Brewing? 

Matawan  Can  Tell 


Matawan  High  school 
can  now  foretell  the  wea¬ 
ther.  A  weather  forecast¬ 
ing  unit  has  been  presented 
to  the  school  by  Walter 
Blondeke.  From  a  balloon 
sent  high  in  the  air,  a  radio 
transmitter  sends  down 
records  of  barometric  read¬ 
ings  and  humidity. 


Wayne  Homework 
Standards  Fixed 


A  bulletin  on  “School 
Homework  in  the  Wayne 
Township  Schools”  was  pre¬ 
pared  last  year  by  a  faculty 
committee.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  homework 
problem,  the  committee  con¬ 
cluded,  and  recommended  to 
parents,  that: 

School  Homework  should 
be  related  to  the  school’s 
aims. 

Some  School  Homework  is 
needed. 

It  should  be  of  both  an 
assigned  and  voluntary  na¬ 
ture. 

Desirable  School  Home¬ 
work  habits  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  school. 

The  amount  of  homework 
assigned  should  be  gradually 
increased  from  grade  to 
grade. 

The  general  standards 
agreed  on  for  assigned  home¬ 
work  were  none  for  Kdgn-IV; 
one  half  hour  in  V-VI;  up  to 
an  hour  in  VII- VIII ;  and  a 
maximum  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  Grade  IX. 


College  Offers 
Textile  Course 


The  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  syllabus  of  textile 
courses  that  six  Bergen-Pas- 
saic  mills  are  sponsoring  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College, 
Rutherford,  this  fall.  'The  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  i-s  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Educational  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  College,  six¬ 
teen  high  school  principals  in 
the  vicinity. 

A  textile  advisory  board 
comiKtsed  of  experts  in  the 
indu-stry  have  .set  up  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Courses  have  been 
established  in  raw  materials, 
textile  chemistry,  dyeing  and 
printing,  and  finishing.  Two 
types  of  students  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted;  these  are  Industry 
personnel  recommended  by 
management  and  high  school 
graduates  who  are  Interested 
in  a  textile  program. 


Federated  Boards 


Select  Committee 


For  Modernizatioi 


Paul  Wagner  of  Newark  ii 
chairman  of  a  special  com. 
mittee  to  study  the  organiza* 
tion  and  by-laws  of  the  State 
Federation  of  District  Boardi 
of  Education.  Membership  ot 
the  committee  was  announced 
by  William  Spargo  of  Dover, 
President  of  the  organizatioa. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Wagner 
on  the  special  committee  are 
A.  E.  Micklewright,  Trenton; 
Edgar  H.  Krause,  Glen  Rock; 
Charles  Brown,  Union  City; 
Edward  K.  Williamson, 
Phillipsburg;  Lewis  F 
Bayner,  Salem;  and  Charles] 
A.  Swain,  Cape  May  City. 

The  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  result  of 
resolution  adopted  by  the 
Federated  Boards  at  a  state¬ 
wide  meeting  June  4.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  recommend  changes 
in  time  for  action  by  the 
Federated  Boards  at  the  next 
state-wide  meeting,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1948. 


Principal  Killed 


On  Way  To  Meetinj} 


Mrs.  Emma  Bloomer,  widelj 
known  as  principal  of  the 
Flemington  Elementarj 
School,  was  killed  in  a  head- 
on  collision  near  Clintoil 
September  29.  With  four 
other  women  teachers,  Mn 
Bloomer  was  going  to 
county  elementary  teacheni 
meeting  at  Bloomsburg.  IM 
jured  in  the  accident  weitH 
Mrs.  Anna  Chantz,  DorotltjO 
Haljes,  Eda  Exstrom, 
Marion  Goldsmith. 


Montclair  Pupils 
Make  Color  Film 
Of  Class  Projeefl 

Two  pupils  at  College  Higll 
School,  Montclair,  have  comg 
pleted  a  film  record  of  th 
classmates’  PAD  project.  Thfl 
subject  was  a  study  of  N 
Jersey  industries.  "New  Jerg 
sey,  the  Garden  State. 

The  result  is  an  abow-av 
erage  amateur  16-mm.  cola 
film,  for  which  a  sound  dii 
is  now  being  made.  It  wS 
be  given  a  public  showlii( 
December  11-12  at  the  Audio 
Visual  Aids  Institute  at  Mont 
clair  STC. 

The  PAD  project  was  und* 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Maurlfl 
P.  Moffatt  of  the  college;  th 
cameramen  had  the  help  o 
Mrs.  Mollie  C.  Wlnchestei 
high  school  librarian. 
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Barringer  HS 
Audio-Visual 
Pilot  Center  ; 

Barringer  High  School,  ] 
Newark,  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  55  audio-visual  pilot 
schools  to  serv’e  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  center  of  new  audio-  i 
visual  methods.  The  nation¬ 
wide  project  in  which  it  is 
taking  part  was  launched 
during  National  Audio-Visual 
Education  Week,  October 
25-30. 

It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Audio-Visual  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  president  is  Dr.  John  E. 
Dugan  of  Beaver  College, 
formerly  a  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
er,  and  the  director  of  the 
project  is  Dr.  William  Lewin, 
on  furlough  from  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  Weequahic 
High  School,  Newark. 

g  As  a  result  of  its  selection 
as  a  demonstration  center, 

■  Barringer  is  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  the  newest  type 

■  of  audio-visual  materials. 

Nine  other  New  Jersey 

(schools  received  certificates 
of  merit  in  the  preliminary 
selection  of  schools  for  this 
experiment,  and  will  probably 
be  developed  as  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  later.  They  in¬ 
clude  Bergenfleld  Junlor- 
:■  Senior  High  School,  Camden 
High,  Central  HS  Paterson, 
Metuchen  High,  Scotch 
Plains  High,  Union  High, 
^  Longfellow  School  Teaneck, 
Montrose  School  South  Or- 
^  ange,  and  Montclair  STC. 

Springfield  Writes 

J  Kindergarten  Guide 

The  Springfield  schools  are 
using  two  interesting  devices 
to  keep  the  public  informed. 
One  is  a  printed  report  issued 
in  January.  While  this  dis- 
^  cusses  and  explains  the 
budget,  it  does  much  more 
_  than  that.  By  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  Springfield 

J  schools,  outlining  their  facili¬ 
ties,  and  stating  their  future 
need.s,  it  places  the  budget  in 
perspective  for  the  citizens. 
...a  Also  of  interest  is  the 
Kindergarten  Handbook  pre- 
m  Pwed  for  the  parents  of  fu¬ 
ture  kindergarten  pupils. 
This  covers  all  the  questions 
_  which  parents  want  to  know 
B  before  they  send  their  chil- 
ida  dren  to  school  for  the  first 
rkq  time.  Given  special  attention 
tij  are  health  and  safety,  what 
4  the  kindergarten  child  should 
eJl  know,  and  what  the  kinder- 
I  garten  is  trying  to  do  for  him. 


Break  Into  Print 


Charles  E,  Howell  of 
Central  High  School,  Trenton, 
writes  on  the  validity  of  the 
original  aims  of  junior  high 
school  in  the  October  Clear-  i 
ing  House. 

*  *  * 

Edith  F.  Miller  of  Glen 
Ridge  wrote  on  Utilizing 
Children’s  Interests  in  the 
Instructor  for  October.  In 
the  same  issue  was  “Facing 
the  Seatwork  Problem”  by 
Leona  Landon  of  Pennsville. 

«  «  • 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma  So¬ 
ciety  has  awarded  $1000  to 
Kate  Wofford  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  for  her 
book,  “Modern  Education  in 
the  Small  Rural  School.”  'The 
first  award  was  made  in 
August  1946  to  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher  for  “Our  Young 
Folks”:  it  is  for  a  significant 
contribution  to  education 
written  by  a  woman. 

•  «  * 

The  October  issue  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Record  is  virtual¬ 
ly  a  Who’s  Who  of  North 
Jersey  educators.  It  is  a 
progress  report  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council. 
Among  the  New  Jersey 
authors  are  Kenneth  C. 
Coulter  of  Glen  Rock;  Abel 
Hanson,  recently  of  Eliza¬ 
beth:  Henry  T,  Hollings¬ 
worth  of  Bloomfield:  Nora 
Alice  Way  of  Summit;  A.  L. 
Threlkeld  and  Guy  B.  Rose 
of  Montclair,  and  Hilton  C. 
Buley  and  Ralph  P.  Gall¬ 
agher,  former  and  present 
supervising  principals  at 
Bound  Brook. 

*  *  * 

School  Arts  Magazine  for 
May  contained  sketches  for 
"peppermint  stick”  figures  by 
Esther  Brauer  and  Robert 
Fulton  of  North  Bergen,  and 
an  article  on  "Decorative 
Masks”  by  Ella  Simpson  of 
I  Little  Falls. 

•  •  « 

Foster  Loso  of  Elizabeth 
1  wrote  an  article,  “How  Much 
of  Whose  Life  Did  You  Waste 
I  Today”  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World.  'The  article  was 

•  reproduced  by  School  Man- 
!  agement  in  June. 

*  •  « 

•  J.  M.  Lynch,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Franklin  Town- 

-  ship  schools,  writes  on  “Eval- 
>  uating  Teacher  Growth”  in 
the  September  Nation’s 

?  Schools. 

*  *  • 

Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glassboro 
5  State  Teachers  College,  Is  a 
r  contributor  to  the  Proceed- 

•  ings  of  the  Fifty-second  An- 

t  dual  Meeting  of  the  National 
1  Fire  Protection  Association, 
t  May  1948.  His  article  dls- 
1  cusses  “Correlations  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science  and  Fire 

Safety  Education.” 


Rutgers  Sets  Up  UN  Center 
To  Serve  State's  Teachers 

To  help  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  obtain 
information  about  the  United  Nations  quickly  and 
easily,  Rutgers  University  has  established  a  volun¬ 
teer  educational  center  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  UN  Department  of  Public  Information, 
i - 1  1  The  School  of  Education 


A  WT  A  TA  will  participate  in  a  nation- 
AtllLAU  wide  network  of  educational 

-  centers.  The  new  project  will 

November  25-27:  National  mean  that  teachers  wishing 


Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  Chicago,  Ill. 
December  S-4:  Regional 


to  know  more  about  the 
Uhited  Nations  will  have  a 
central  clearing-house  in 


Conference  on  Higher  Educa-  their  own  state  to  which  thev 

Fi/-kM  OiFvr  1  _  .  _  • 


tion.  New  York  City. 

December  8-6:  Annual 
Meeting,  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Madison,  Wise. 


can  turn  for  information  and 
study  aids. 

The  New  Jersey  center  will 


December  27  -  SO:  Joint  equipped  with  reference 
Meeting  of  Science  Teaching  of  United  Nations  litera- 

Socleties  of  the  American  As-  ture  for  use  in  ansswering  in- 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  quiries  about  U.  N.  organs, 
of  Science,  National  Science  activities,  accomplishments 
Teachers  A^ociation,  Wash-  and  publications.  In  addition! 

ington,  D.  C.  _  it  ^vill  have  a  limited  supply 

«<  I  I  ^  publications  that  can  be 

Seok  Sinale  Group  schools  for  examin- 

®  ^  ation  or  exhibits  as  well  as 

In  Mercer  County  quantities  of  price 

T...  ,  ,  •  usts,  catalogues  of  official 

Discussions  are  under  way  documents,  and  other  biblio- 
to  forming  a  single  county  granhical  material 
council  of  teachers  organize-  material, 

tions  in  Mercer  County.  Inquiries,  always  accom- 


tions  in  Mercer  County.  Inquiries,  always  accom- 
Hitherto  the  Trenton  Teach-  panied  by  stamps  for  a  '••'ply, 
ers’  Association  and  the  Mer-  should  be  directed  to:  United 
cer  County  Teachers’  Asso-  Nations  Volunteer  Educa- 
ciation  have  operated  cooper-  tional  Center,  Care  of  Mr. 
atively  but  independently.  Donald  C.  DeHart,  School  of 


atively  but  independently.  Donald  C.  DeHart,  School  of 
Under  the  proposed  set-up.  Education,  Rutgers  Uni- 
each  of  the  non-city  districts  versity.  New  Brunswick.  New 
would  have  one  representa-  jersev 
tive  on  the  council;  there 

would  be  four  representatives  - 

from  Trenton  —  representing  ,,  ,  i  i*  ■ 

the  big  association  and  the  IJlIIOII  PubllchPC 
elementary,  secondary  and  ruuilAHW 

administrative  departments;  Di4>*awimI 

and  there  would  be  one  or  rlCIOriai  KCpOn 

two  NJEA  county  representa-  union  Town.*hln 


irom  irenion  —  representing  ,,  ,  i  i*  ■ 

the  big  association  and  the  IJlIIOII  PubllchPC 
elementary,  secondary  and  ruuilAHW 

administrative  departments;  Di4>*awimI 

and  there  would  be  one  or  rlCIOriai  KCpOn 

two  NJEA  county  representa-  union  Township,  under 

l.eThoseSV"heroup"wU^ 

meetings  as  needed.  has  just  issued  a 

_ new  pictorial  report  on  its 

Statue  at  system.  It  really  is  a 

arOTUS  or  rnncipal  pictorial  report,  with  more 

SubfOCt  of  study  pictures  than  most,  and  with 


_ '  new  pictorial  report  on  its 

Statue  at  system.  It  really  is  a 

arOTUS  or  rnncipol  pictorial  report,  with  more 

SubfOCt  of  study  pictures  than  most,  and  with 
New  Jersey  high  school  copy  kept  to  a  bare,  but 
principals  have  been  asked  to  effective  minimum.  Produced 
cooperate  on  a  study  of  the  by  photo-offset,  it  does  not 
status  of  the  high  school  look  as  though  there  had  been 
principalship  in  the  state.  A  any  waste  of  the  taxpayers’ 
questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  money  in  getting  it  out.  At 
all  principals  by  Lester  the  same  time  it  should  re- 


all  principals  by  Lester  the  same  time  it  should  re- 
Davidson  of  Penns  Grove.  mind  every  Union  citizen 
Mr.  Davidson’s  study  will  what  his  schools  are  doing. 


supplement  the  1945  doctor¬ 
ate  thesis  on  the  duties. 


and  how  things  have  changed 
from  the  100-year-old  school- 


rights,  and  responsibilities  of  house  which  it  contrasts  with 
the  principal  by  Dr.  Ablett  a  modern  building. 

H.  Flury  at  Rutgers.  _ _ _ _ 

At  their  Octo^r  meeting 

New  Jersey  high  school  prin-  Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior 
cipals  were  guests  of  Bam-  High  School  in  Westfield  has 
berger’s  Department  Store,  issued  an  especially  attractive 


with  emphasis  on  a  complete  school  handbook.  Principal  of 
tour  of  the  store,  and  on  re-  the  school  is  Byron  D.  Stuart, 
tailing  as  a.  career  and  the  Mildred  A.  Fink  was  faculty 
Bamberger  .program  of  re-  sponsor  of  the  Student  Coun- 


crultlng, 

training. 


placement 


cll  which  prepared  the  hand¬ 
book. 


November,  1948 '  * 
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NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Frank  T.  Carplnetti 
Buena  Vista  Twp.  Educa¬ 
tional  Assn. 

Norbert  J.  Walser 
Hanunonton  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

George  L.  Swan 
Bergen  County  Elementary 
Principals’  Assn. 

Arthur  Shedd 

Bergentield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Sachtleben 
Bogota  Teachers’  Assn. 

Marie  Pierson  . 

Carlstadt  Teachers’  Assn. 

Vincent  Ziccardi 

East  Rutherford  Education 
Assn. 

Virgil  G.  Sasso 

Fair  Lawn  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Eleanore  Bell 
Leonia  Teachers’  Club 

Mrs.  Margaret  Turner 
Maywood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Winsor  Nielsen 

North  Arlington  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Myra  Heller 

Palisades  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

M.  Barbara  Boswell 
Park  Ridge  Classroom 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Ara  S.  Boy  an* 

Rutherford  Education  Assn. 

Helen  I.  Smith* 

Saddle  River  Twp.  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Harold  R.  Burdge 
Teaneck  Teachers’  Assn. 

Margaret  Skvarla 
Wallington  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Edna  Cramer 

Beverly  Teachers’  Group 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Boudwin* 
Maple  Shade  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Margaret  Crispin 
Moorestown  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Arthur  F.  Terrell 

Palmyra  Teachers’  Group 

Theodore  L.  Nitka 

Teachers’  Assn,  of  Camden 
County  Vocational  School 

Walter  O.  Ettinger* 

Camden  City  Principals’ 
Council 

Arianna  Claypool 

Camden  Teachers’  Assn. 

Harry  C.  Miller 

Collingswood  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Arlene  K.  Black 
Delaware  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn.. 

Elsie  B.  Farrow 
Oaklyn  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Grace  H.  Frederick 
Millville  Teachers’  Assn. 

Amala  Brookins 
Vineland  Teachers’  Council 

Mrs.  Julia  Q.  Holman 

Bloomfield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ewen  H.  Smith 
Caldwell  Teachers’  Assn. 

Burton  W.  Romich 

East  Orange  Education 
Assn. 

Alfred  R.  Marsh 

Irvington  Teachers’  Assn. 

Richard  Conover 
Millburn  Teachers’  Assn. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  McWhood 
Chester 

Newark  Teachers’  Assn. 

Harold  Stewart 
Newark  Schoolmen’s  Club 

Donald  B.  Summers* 

South  Orange  and  Maple¬ 
wood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mabel  Lafferty* 

Pitman  Education  Assn. 

Richard  P.  Guest 
Woodbury  Educational 
Assn. 

Anne  Botwinick 
Bayonne  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ann  M.  Meckbach 
Guttenberg  Teachers’  Assn. 

Catharine  Killough* 

Kearny  Education  Assn. 

Ruth  E.  Bonner* 

Union  City  Education  Assn. 

Clifford  Lessig 
Frenchtown  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Vera  Tombleson* 

Hightstown  Education 
Assn. 

Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr. 

Lawrence  ’Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Wm.  D.  Walker 

Trenton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shafer 
Dunellen  Teachers’  Assn. 

Clifford  C.  Kilian 
Metuchen  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ann  Cushing 

New  Brunswick  Teachers’ 
Club 

Marion  E.  Classon 

North  Brunswick  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  N.  Laufenberg 
Spotswood  Teachers’  Assn. 

Edward  Chmura 
Monmouth  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marian  ,S.  Young 
Avon  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Be.ssie  W.  Pearce* 
Belmar  Teachers’  A.ssn. 

Mrs.  Doris  White 
Fair  Haven' Education 
Assn. 

Albert  Bennett 

Freehold  Education  Assn. 

Michael  Acerra 

Long  Branch  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Kathryn  Phelen 

Morris  County  Education 
A.ssn. 

Rino  L.  Rastelli 
Dover  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Robert  Vilmann 
East  Hanover  Education 
Assn. 

Mrs.  VanBriert  Smith 
Madison  Teachers’  A.ssn. 

Alice  S.  Haas 

Morristown  Teachers’  Assn. 

George  Herbert 
Morris  Twp.  Education 
Assn. 

Sue  Louise  Calendar 
Mt.  Lakes  Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Martha  Buonocore 
Rockaway  Teachers’  Assn. 

T.  B.  Fowler 

Ocean  County  Educational 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Renee  A.  Ewart 
Toms  River  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 


Dorothy  Cook 
Toms  River  Grade  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Emil  Lang 

Clifton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ruland  Anderson 
Passaic  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Rhinesmith 
Wanaque  Borough  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Benjamin  Merrill 
Bound  Brook  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ewers 
Franklin  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Helen  Hedley 
Union  County  Conference 
of  Teachers’  Assns. 

Charles  J.  Longacre 
Elizabeth  Teachers’  Assn. 

Abraham  Gelfond 
Linden  Teachers’  Assn. 

Lilian  E.  Roarke* 

Rahway  Teachers’  Assn. 

Roy  Hendrickson 
Roselle  Teachers’  Assn. 

Altin  J.  Gast 
Summit  Teachers’  Assn. 

Melvin  Melanson 
Westfield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Joyce 
Winfield  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Ruth  Williams* 

Belvidere  Education  Assn. 

Gladys  M.  Riddle 
Oxford  Teachers’  Assn. 

Zelda  Haus 

Phillipsburg  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 


High  School  Paper 
Starts  50th  Year 


The  News,  published  by 
East  Orange  High  School, 
pulled  out  the  gold  ink  for 
its  first  issue  this  fall.  It  was 
starting  its  fiftieth  year  of 
publication.  That  makes  It 
a  distinguished  elder  in  New 
Jersey  school  journalism. 

Faculty  advisers  in  its 
golden  anniversary  year  are 
Morgan  T.  Loesch  and  Arthur 
A.  LePori. 

It  reports  a  remodeling  of 
the  printing  and  wood  shope 
at  East  Orange  High,  with 
complete  new  equipment. 


Audubon  Launches 
Adult  Education 


The  adult  school  idea  has 
spread  to  Audubon.  Classes 
were  scheduled  to  start  last 
month  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  The  project  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Audubon  Com¬ 
munity  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion.  Classes  will  be  held  in 
the  schools,  with  adults  from 
neighboring  communities  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

Final  decision  to  launch  the 
project  was  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Everett  C.  Pres¬ 
ton,  who  said  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  programs  has 
grown  from  18  to  more  than 
100  in  the  pa.st  12  years. 


Plan  For 

Next  Summer's 

VACATION 

And  For  Many  Years  to  Conte 

LET  YOUR 

SUMMER  COHAGE 

BECOME  YOUR  HOME  WHEN  YOU 

RETIRE 

CHOOSE 

FROM  THESE  THREE 

DELIGHTFUL  LOCATIONS  | 

SILVER  BEACH 

O.  M.  Driscoll  Mgr. 

On  th«  rolling  ocoon;  bathing  at  its 
bast.  Boy  front  for  fishing,  crabbing  and 
boating.  A  wall  controlUd  community 
with  oil  utilitias  and  yaor  'round  mor- 
kating  possibla  within  a  short  distonca. 

How  to  gpt  them 

New  Jersey  Route  #37  between  Nor* 
mondy  Eeoch  and  LovoMette. 

POINT  O'  WOODS 

E.  C.  Niedt  Mgr. 

On  baoutiful  Toms  Rivor  with  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing.  Naturally  land- 
scapod,  naxt  to  golf  links.  Truly  a  ploca 
that  will  plaasa  tha  most  discriminating. 

A  faw  minutas  rida  from  shops  and 
antartainmant  in  Toms  Rivar. 

How  to  get  there: 

Taka  Washington  Straot  out  of  Toms 
Rivar,  N.  J. 

MIDSTREAMS 

R.  B.  Monroe  Mgr. 

A  charming  combination  of  woodland, 
opan  fialds  and  intarasting  variaty  of 
watarfront  with  winding  watarways 
providing  a  ganuina  traat  to  lovors  of 
canoaing,  boating  and  othar  watar 
sports.  An  astablishod,  oll-yaar  com¬ 
munity  naor  Pt.  Plaasont  and  R.R. 
connactions. 

How  to  get  there: 

From  Princaton  Ava.,  Matadaconk  or 
from  Routo  #35  batwaan  Lauralton  and 

Pt.  Plaasant,  N.  J. 

R.  B.  MONROE,  ADVERTISING  MGR.  I 

PRINCETON  AVENUE- 

METEOECONK,  N.  J.  | 
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Around  The  State 


Mrs.  Lelia  F.  Payton  has 
been  made  acting  director  of 
art  in  Newark  to  succeed 
Marguerite  Marquart.  who 
retired.  New  principals  in 
Newark  include  Michael  Con- 
ovitz.  Central  Evening 
High;  Walter  L.  Aurnham- 
mer,  Fourteenth  Ave.  School, 
replacing  the  late  Paul  Flem¬ 
ing;  and  Henry  McCracken, 
East  Side  High,  succeeding 
William  Wilmot,  retired. 
Among  the  new  department 
heads  are  Mrs.  Rosamond 
Hopper,  Abraham  Weckstein, 
Charles  Brodsky,  Louis  Kan- 
angeiser,  Charles  'Holland, 
and  Morris  Brenman.  Daniel 
W.  Norton  has  been  named 
assistant  supervisor  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  under  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Kennelly. 

•  •  * 

Mildred  Joyce  of  Bridgeton 
was  the  winner  of  the  1948 
summer  tuition  scholarship 
to  Indiana  University.  It  was 
awarded  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films. 

«  «  * 

Livingston  B.  Sperling  of 

Morristown  High  School  has 

been  made  .secretary  of  the 
Rutgers  off-campus  center  at 
Morristown. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Ford  has 

left  Temple  University  to 
become  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Educational  Department  of 
John  C.  Winston  Company. 
Dr.  Ford  was  dean  of  the 
new  Community  College  and 
Technology  Institute  for 
Temple. 

*  •  * 

Sampson  Smith,  Somerset 
County  Superintendent,  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the 
Third  National  Conference  of 
County  and  Rural  Area  Su¬ 
perintendents  of  Schools.  The 
conference  was  held  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  month. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Norton,  recently 
made  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  college 
presidency.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  who 
leaves  the  Division  of  School 
Administration  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  for  his 
new  post.  Head  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  is  'New  Jersey’s 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart. 

*  *  * 

New  Jersey  is  taking  a 
position  of  leadership  in  two 
Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council  projects  this  year.  At 
the  suggest ibn  of  Leonard  E. 
Best  of  the  Summit  Board  of 
Education  a  committee  is 
studying  the  adequacy  of  the 
high  school  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  present  day 
youth  in  the  light  of  recent 
insights  into  how  learning 
actually  occurs.  Led  by  Guy 
L.  Hilleboe  of  Rutherford 
another  committee  is  making 
an  intensive  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  schools. 

•  «  « 

Selected  to  head  the  Cam¬ 
den  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  coming 
year  were  Elizabeth  Schuler, 
Audubon,  as  President; 
August  Muller,  Regional  High 
School;  secretary  Raymond 
C.  Ball,  Camden  County  Vo¬ 
cational;  treasurer,  William 
S.  Diemer,  Colling.swood. 


U.  S.  Office  Seeking 
School  Library  Data 

The  Office  of  Education 
will  gather  data  about  school 
libraries  this  fall.  Similar  in¬ 
formation  was  presented 
through  two  previous  studies, 
namely.  Statistics  of  Public- 
School  Libraries,  1934-35  and 
1941-42. 

Plans  have  been  made  to 
mail  copies  of  the  form. 
School  Library  Statistics 
(1917-48)  to  superintendent.s 
of  city  and  independent 
school  districts  and  to  county 
superintendents  for  all  school 
districts  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Superintendents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  have  the  form 
completed  promptly  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 


Passaic  Health 
Council  Formed 

The  Passaic  County  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  is  issuing  an  attractive 
brief  bulletin  called  “The 
New  Look  in  School  Health.” 
The  October  issue  announces 
the  organization  of  a  county¬ 
wide  school  health  council. 
The  new  council  aims  at 
getting  the  facts,  letting  the 
people  know,  and  mustering 
community  resources  for 
action. 


Get  full  university  credits  p/us 
first-hand  "Air  World  Education"  on 
university- sponsored  tours  via  TWA. 


FIVE  INTERESTING  SUMMER  STUDY  TOURS 

traveling  by  TWA 

Each  of  these  tours  will  be  university-approved.  Each 
will  bo  conducted  by  a  nationally  known  professor. 
Complete  information,  exact  dates,  and  prices  will  be 
available  shortly  and  will  probably  follow  closely  the 
successful  pattern  set  the  past  summer. 

Residence  at  National  University  of  Madrid. 
raANCI— Tour  plus  residence  at  University  of  Grenoble. 
BtmSM  lUlS-Study  of  British  Education. 

POST-WAR  lUROPE— .\  5-country  survey  of  post-war 
conditions. 

OIOORAPNT  or  THE  SOUTHWEST  U.  S.  A.-Kconomic  and 
Social  Geography  of  the  Southwest . 

If  interested  in  full  information  us  soon  as  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


□hn  H.  Furbay,  Ph.  D.,  Dj^lor 
'WA  Air  World  Education  Service 

W.  11th  Street.  Kans.as  City  6.  Missouri 

I  about  the  university -approved 

would  like  to  know  receive  detailed 

•  A  Please  put  me  on  your  iisi  lo  ■  _ 

ours  via  TWA.  Plea*  P  following  tours:  - 

nformation  as  soon  as  it  is  avaiiame 

n  Kkanck  □  Bkitwh  Isliw 

T  Spain  U  *  * 

nSoUTHWKilT  GitOORAPHY 

n  Host-War  Eukopk  -I 
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CLUB  PINS  AND  GUARDS. ..MEDAIS-TROPHIES 


1.  A.  MEYERS  I  CO..  INC. 


Has  Yoar 

REVIEW  ADDRESS  CARD 

Been  Sent  In?  See  Page  74 


Orange  Seniors  Record 
Contacts  in  Community 

Members  of  the  Youth-Community 
Council  of  Orange  High  School  last 
year  issued  “Community  Conscious,” 
an  illustrated  record  of  their  contacts 
with  the  civic  agencies  of  Orange. 

The  Youth-Community  Council  in 
Orange  High  School  attempts  to  link 
classroom  work  in  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  with  actual  community 
(experience.  (Jroups  from  the  sc^hool 
visit  such  community  agencies  as 
Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Service,  the  Children’s  Aid, 
the  Day  Nursery,  the  Orthopaedic  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  City  Hall,  the  Water  Works, 
and  numerous  other  facilities. 

The  record  of  these  trips,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  this  group  of  seniors,  indi¬ 
cates  more  than  a  superficial  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  which  community 
agencies  are  doing  and  attempting 
to  do. 

Mary  V  .  Holman,  director  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  Orange,  was  the  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  for  the  Council  and  its  “(Community 
Conscious”  project. 


EARNINGS  UNLIMITED 


Well  etstahlixhed  publisher  has  opening 
f(»r  slate  school  hook  represenlative. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Kood  earning's  and  enjoyable  work  for 
individual  with  selling  experience  and 
school  acquaintances.  Permanent.  Write 
for  particulars. 

Beckley-Cardy  Company 

Publishing  Departmant 

Chicago  16,  Illinois 


catalog  for  your  vahoua 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE 
A  COMPLETE  MUSIC  COURSE 
ALL  IN  ONE  BOOR 


hrSlW 


MUSIC 
in  the  Mr 


Eighth  Graders  Write 

Hillsborough  History 

Eighth  grade  pupils  of  Hillsborough 
Township.  Somerset  County,  last  year 
made  ^  comprehensive  study  of  their 
township  and  produced  a  printed  his¬ 
tory  of  it.  The  H4-page  book  is  some¬ 
thing  of  which  the  township  may  well 
be  proud. 

It  describes  the  township  as  it  is 
today,  covers  its  history  in  considerable 
detail,  and  devotes  s))eeial  sections  to 
the  churches  of  the  township,  and  to 
each  of  the  numerous  communities 
which  make  it  up.  These  include  Belle 
Mead.  Duke’s  Park.  .Millstone,  Ne- 
shanic.  and  Flagtown. 


IS  it  impractical  for  you  to  use 
eight  different  music  books  —  one 
for  each  grade  —  in  your  school 
system?  Do  you  want  the  best  in 
music  erlucation  even  though  you 
use  only  one  book? 

Music  in  the  Air  was  made  just 
for  you.  Here  is  a  new  one-book 
course  that  will  give  you  just  as 
fine  a  music  education  program 
for  your  special  needs,  just  as  up- 
to-date  and  as  attractive  to  chil-  i 
dren  and  teachers  as  you  will  find  > 
in  the  best-equipped  school  sys¬ 
tem  anywhere. 

The  musical  selections  and  edu¬ 
cational  planning  of  this  book  are 
based  upon  the  famous  Birchard 
serit*8,  A  Singing  School. 

Material  for  grades  1  through 
Vlll,  all  under  one  cover.  Songs 
for  instruction  in  music  reading 
and  general  singing,  progressively 
arrangtKl  f(»r  educational  growth. 
Rhythms,  musical  games,  plays 
and  folk  dances,  illustrations  in 
color,  music  appreciation  units, 
instrumenUd  correlations,  and 
outlines  for  integration  with  other 
subjects. 

SEND  FOR  COPY  TO  EYAMINE 

f.f.BirrhardAfo. 

Viurr  fWX,  t'iamten  in  Mntii 
ftr  the  American  Sthtoli 

28V  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 
BOSTON  16,  MA.SSACHUSETT.S 


Shaw  Finger-Paint  .should  l>e 
used  fre<)uently  on  every  art  pro¬ 
gram.  .\rts  and  crafts  instructors 
—nursery  and  grade  teachers— all 
find  this  incdiiim  invaluable.  It 
is  at  once  educational,  artistic, 
ab.sorbingly  entertaining  and 
p.sychologically  effective.  Shaw 
Finger-Paint,  in  ^2  ‘^f'd  1 
pint  jars  and  larger  containers, 
are  available  in  .sets  or  hulk. 


CorreHpoiidents  Wanted 

There  is  a  great  need  for  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  to  write  to  (German 
teachers,  according  to  C.  DeWitt 
Boney,  principal  of  Nas.sau  School, 
East  Orange,  and  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals. 
Mr.  Boney  spent  last  spring  in 
(iermany  on  education  work  with 
the  S.  forces  there.  He  says 
that  he  has  many  addresses  of  (Ger¬ 
man  teachers  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  make  available  to  (teople 
who  will  write  to  them. 


41  East  42nd  Str««l 
N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Wherever  you  go  — 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


mean  instant 

recognition  as  well  as  safe^ 
spendable  currency 

What's  in  a  name?  There  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  name,  "The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York". . .  engraved  on 
your  travelers  checks. 

It  means  you  are  sure  of  immediate,  cour¬ 
teous  recognition  wherever  you  present 
them  ...  in  the  smart  restaurants  of  New 
York,  Nice  or  Rio  ...  at  railroad,  airline 
and  steamship  offices,  at  shops  or  hotels 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

It  means  that  everywhere  you  go  your 
travel  funds  are  safe  as  well  as  spend¬ 
able.  In  case  of  loss  or  theft,  you  get  a 
prompt  refund.  Cost  only  75c  per  $100. 

In  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100.  Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  at 
any  National  City  Bank  Branch. 

NCB 


TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


BACKED  BY 

the  national  city  ban 

OF  NEW  YORK 
in  ift  f/t/  Hu/f  '.A 

»dTRl  flvpwvit  ln«ur«tu*w 


New  Books  Received 


BiiildinK  Our  America.  Moore-Painter-  ! 
Carpenter-Lewi.s.  Grades  1  to  8.  i 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.40.  , 

Adventures  in  AlKebra.  First  Course. 
Leventhal-Salkind-Hili.  Globe  Book  ' 
Company.  j 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Henry  I.  Christ. 

Globe  Book  Company.  I 

A  Oirl  Grows  Up.  Ruth  Fedder.  Me-  | 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co..  Inc.  $2.20.  i 

Manual  for  Teaching  Grade  HI,  FindinK  { 
New  NeiRhbors.  Russell  -  Wultlng- 
Ousley.  Ginn  and  Company.  $.80. 
Learning  More  About  Pictures.  Royal 
Bailey  Farnum.  Artext  Prints,  Inc. 
Iowa  Language  Abilities  Test.  Greene- 
Ballenger.  World  Book  Company. 
Elementary  Test,  net  $1.70  per  pkge. 
(25);  Intermediate  Test,  net  $2.30  per 
pkge.  (25);  Manual  for  Interpreting. 
$.25  per  copy. 

Trigonometry  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Butler-Wren.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.60. 

New  World  of  Science.  Burnett-Jaffe- 
Zim.  Grade  9.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.80. 

Fundamentals  of  Health  and  Safety. 
Mueller  -  Robertson.  High  School 
Grades.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Inc.  $2.40. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  French-Svensen. 
High  School  Grades.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  $2.80. 

The  Wonderworld  Readiness.  Stone- 
Noble.  Six-Year-Old  Level.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00. 

Public-School  Publicity.  Gunnar  Horn. 

Inor  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  $3.50. 
A  New  Geometry  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Herberg  &  Orleans.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $1.92. 

Literary  Cavalcade.  A  Monthly  for 
English  Classes.  Junior-Senior  High 
School.  Scholastic  Magazines. 
Workbook  to  Accompany  America:  Its 
History  and  People.  Faulkner-Kepner. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.60. 

U.  S.  A. — Revised  Edition.  Faulkner- 
Kepner-Pitkin.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.80. 

You  and  Your  Family.  M(M)re-Leahy 
High  School  Grades.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $2.60. 

Junior  Citizen.  Louis  DeJean.  Philo- 
.sophical  Library.  $3.00. 

Foundation  for  .Safe  Living.  A  Manual 
for  Elementary  School  Teachers  and 
Principals.  National  Safety  Council. 
National  Survey  of  Public  Interest  in 
Music.  Conducted  for  American  Music 
Conference.  A.  S.  Bennett  Associates. 
General  Mathematics  in  Daily  Activities. 
Hart-Gregory.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $2.(X). 

A  First  Course  in  Algebra.  A  .Second 
C'ourse  in  Algebra.  Walter  W.  Hart. 

!  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

,  A  Connecticut  Yankee.  Samuel  Clemens. 
Adapted  by  Ruth  T.  King.  Globe  Book 
Company.  $1.20. 

;  Living  and  Planning  Your  Life.  Making 
A  Choice.  Newsom-Dougla.ss-Dotson. 
Book  3— Grade  9.  Monarch  Book 
Company. 

Living  and  Planning  Your  Life.  Living 
With  Others.  New.som-Douglass-Dot- 
son.  Monarch  Book  Company. 
Modem-School  Geometry.  Schorling- 
Clark-Smith.  World  Book  Company. 
$1.88. 


Protect  your  Income 

When  sirkneN-H  or  accident  strikes, 
your  income  i»  often  cut  off — your 
savings  entirely  eaten  up  by  hospital 
and  doctor's  bill«.  However,  for  just 
a  few  rents  a  day,  TPU  offers  you  an 
opportunity  to  protect  your  income 
and  savings.  Membership  in  TPU 
assures  you  of  promptly  receiving 
generous  checks  to  help  pay  for  sick¬ 
ness  or  accidents  .  .  .  either  at  home 
or  in  a  hospital.  Benefits  increase 
50%  if  you  are  confined  to  a  hospital. 
Send  the  coupon  helow  for  complete 
details  about  this  protection  plan. 
Do  it  TODAY! 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princ*  Straat,  loncottar.  Pa. 

Please  send  me  informal  ion  al>out 
“complele”  protection. 


A’«me 


A  tl  dr  ess 

City . . . . 


Stale 


Sand  information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


I  i\un-leachrrs  are  offered  similar  protection 
I  by  C.i'.HA  under  same  management  as  Tl‘l  . 


ENJOY 


PROTECTION 
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The  advertisers  in  The  Review  offer  book¬ 
lets  and  charts  that  will  add  new  color  and 
interest  to  many  of  the  projects  that  you 
will  undertake  during  the  coming  year. 

4c  %-page  catalog  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  Worktext,  workbooks  and  other 
instructional  aids  available  for  all  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  subjects.  (The 
Sleek  Company.) 

18c  Handbook  for  Classroom  Success  by 
Webster  Publishing  Company  has  “how 
to”  suggestions  for  nine  teaching  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  subjects  as  spelling,  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  health  and  safety,  com¬ 
munication  skills. 

19c  Development  of  Railroad  Transportation 
in  the  United  States  tells  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  .\merican  Railroads. 
Contains  a  series  of  maps  showing  the 
expansion  of  the  railroad  system  by 
decades.  Particularly  useful  for  social 
studies  in  grade  6  and  up.  (Association 
of  American  Railroads.) 

2()c  “6  Steps  to  Safety”  pictures  all  the 
factors  involved  in  safe  pupil  transpor¬ 
tation,  school  bus  construction  and 
operation;  highway  traffic  hazards,  train¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  pupils  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil  bus  patrol.  Excellent  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  driver  or 
supervisor  of  school  buses.  (Superior 
Coach.) 

21c  “A  Treasure  Chest”  of  club  jewels,  pins, 
and  emblems.  In  requesting  folder, 
indicate  in  what  club  or  activity  you 
are  especially  interested.  (J.  A.  Meyers 
&  Co.) 

22c  Twenty  page  pamphlet  of  extracts  from 
“A  Singing  School.”  Basic  Educational 
Music  Series  published  by  C.  C. 
Birchard  and  Company. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 

4c  18r  19r  20*  21r  22c 

Name . . . . 

Address . — . . . 

City . . . . . . . State . . . - 

Subject  taught . . .  Grade . . 

Name  of  sch(M>l  . . . 

School  address. . . 

Enrollment;  Boys  . .  Girls . . . — 


"’QJlir  Srforr  ClfriBtmaB 

A  naw  filmstrip,  presenting  the  text 
with  original  drawings  of  the  famous 
poem,  for  your  Christmas  programs. 
Postpaid,  blacli  and  white,  $3.00;  in 
color,  $5.00. 

Ask  for  Christmas  folder. 

N.  J.  Representotive;  S.  Brvee  Bowmo* 
376  Claremont  Ave.,  Montclair 

The  Stanley  Bowmar  Co. 


Eisenhower,  Time-Head 
Philadelphia  Speakers 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Roy  E.  Lar¬ 
sen,  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  will  speak 
at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  the 
School  Administrators  March  27-30. 

Following  the  usual  pattern  of  na¬ 
tional  meetings,  the  regional  session 
will  have  general  sessions,  smaller  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  and  exhibits. 

Elections  in  the  AASA  are  now  being 
held — all  by  mail  because  of  the 
regional  meetings.  Clark  W.  McDer- 
mith.  Passaic  superintendent,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  tellers. 

Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  NEA,  recently  appeared  at 
a  Senate  hearing  to  urge  an  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  education,  headed  by  a 
national  board  of  education. 

“The  inadequacy  of  the  present  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,”  Dr.  Givens  told  the 
group,  “stems  from  its  lack  of  status 
and  financial  support,  and  from  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  authorize 
or  permit  noneducational  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  develop  their  own  elaborate, 
expensive,  and  overlapping  agencies  at 


national,  regional,  state,  and  even  local 
levels  for  dealing  with  education  in 
the  states.” 

The  United  Business  Education  A^ 
sociation,  a  department  of  the  Natioi)|| 
F^ducation  Association,  has  established 
the  Research  Foundation  of  UBEA. 

Dean  Harold  Benjamin  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  through  Education,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dean  Ernest  O.  Melby  of  New 
York  University.  Dr.  Virgil  Rogers, 
sujyerintendent  of  schools.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  elected  vice-chairmimSof 
the  group,  which  is  a  commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

“Education  and  the  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources”  has  been  selected 
as  the  theme  for  the  1951  yearbook  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  to  be  published  Febru¬ 
ary,  1951.  Chairman  of  the  commission 
is  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzer,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 


Dr.  John  K.  Norton,  center,  is  the  newly-elected  chairman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrat(»rs.  He  is  director  of  administration 
and  guidance  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  At  left  is  Dr.  William 
G.  Carr,  commission  secretary.  James  M.  Spinning,  right,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  commission. 


REGISTER  NOW  for  placement  next  school  year  in  the  Calleges  and  Schools 
of  California  and  other  Western  states.  Urgent  need  for  primary  and 
elementary  schaol  teachers.  Write  for  particulars.  Free  Registration  with 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Columbia  Building,  Spokane,  Washington 
Ofliar  offkM;  CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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[bRYANT 

Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by  u ember X.  .4.  T.  .4. 

Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist  CONSULTS 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden-  mow  new  tour-  m 

tilled  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be  — 

rented  from  local  distributors.)  - 

MO  V  the  FI5 

Sewing  Slide  I'Mteners  (10  min.  Young 
America  Films)  613-33  with«rtpe«n  Bld«. 

Sewing  Pattern  Interpretation  (10  min.  Many  are  now  [ 

Young  America  Films) 

It  looks  simple,  and  it  might  even  KingHiH, 

be,  if  you  follow  the  films’  instructions  _ *  _ 

for  sewing  a  zipper  in  place.  Pinning, 

basting,  pressing,  and  stitching  in  just  teachees  NEEDBD^....t. 
the  right  ways  are  shown,  with  tacmg  wiendid  positions,  why  not  inv 
and  with  and  without  binding,  using  a 

special  trick  practically  guaranteed  to  GREAT  AME 

work  magic.  Established  1880  Success* 

“Pattern  markings  may  be  confusing  *** 

at  first,”  the  other  film  says,  as  it  Member  x 

emphasizes  understanding  directions 

and  symbols  of  four  different  makes  of  " 

patterns.  Placing  the  pattern  on  the  NATION"V 

cloth,  pinning,  cutting,  marking,  and  ]  530  Chestnut  St.,  Phil 
interpreting  directions  are  clearly  1948  offered  exceptional 

demonstrated.  even  better.  Ambitions 

Others  in  this  home  economists’  list  place  teachers  in  many  « 

of  see-to-sew  films  by  Young  America  GILLIAN  ( 

Films  are:  Sewing  Simple  Seams,  basic 
for  beginners  and  excellently  done; 

Sewing  Advanced  Seams,  showing  N  E  J  E  R  S  I 
French,  flat  fell,  welt,  and  tucked  f. 

seams;  Sewing  Fundamentals  demon-  ))4  North  1 9th  Sir««t,  East 

strating  proper  selection  and  use  of  teachers:  Teacher  pUce 

tools  from  pins  to  pressing  irons,  atid  ixwiiinn.  We  »iii  offer  frank 

which  to  use  for  what.  new  jersey*: 

Fun  on  the  Playground  (10  min.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

It’s  playtime  and  Jim  has  the  hall,  THE  PRAT 

in  this  excellent  film  for  teachers  inter-  Member  . 

ested  in  child  study  and  in  recreational  33  WEST 

leadership.  Childreti  will  see  in  the 

him  examples  of:  iun  at  varied  types  positions  i 

of  play,  adventurous  yet  safe;  following  Reginald  l.  lEaNALP,  1 

rules  when  rules  are  needed;  using 
imagination;  sharing;  learning  and 
using  skills  with  a  group  or  indi- 

vidually,  and  all  with  the  greatest  *  i-TVIVl trVF 

°  Member 

enjoyment.  Estabiishea  ikus 

306  FIFTH  AVENVB,  NEW  Tl 
Parts  of  Nine  (11  min.  Young  America  Branch  c 

Films)  A  superior  agency  f 

“Many  happy  returns,  Peter,”  you  _ 

can  all  say,  for  it’s  his  birthday  party. 

Nine-today  Peter,  the  perfect  host,  H  Meu  tea, 

makes  sure  there  are  nine  hats,  nine 
favors,  nine  plates  (for  ice  cream  and  •  •  •  W  n#*ll 
cake),  nine  cups  (for  lemonade),  nine  _ 

balloons  (for  eight  guests  and  him- 

self) ,  all  for  showing  the  addition  and  . .  A 

subtraction  combinations  in  nine.  Each 
new  sequence  is  based  on  the  preceding 
one,  and  moves  from  concrete  to 

abstract.  STACi 

An  earlier  release.  What  Is  Four, 
similarly  develops  understanding  of  DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAh 
tliat  number;  and  a  recent  title,  Parts  years*  Executive  Si 

of  Things,  explains  halves  and  fourths. 

NOVEMBER,  1948 


D  V  iW  KIT  Teachers  Bureau 

1^  ■  I  711-713  WMionpoan  Bldg.  jp  '  (Jreuiicfc 

Jf ember— .V.  .4.  T.  .4.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  I'A’nnvpflcfeer  5-12‘J.T 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILAOELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


633-33  Withartpeon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  SH. 

Many  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year’s  promotions. 

Mr.  Matoney  wiff  be  at  the  Tray  more  during  the  convention. 

KingHle.r  ®  5*174®  l‘riMoiial  inseriminating  Srrrice  E  K*  Maloaey  Jr  \ 


Walnut  and  Junipur  St*. 


TEACHEB8  NEEDED— ElepMntary — Secaadary— Callage.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers  gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  68th  Year 

SOS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  X'atioiial  Aesocinlion  0/  Teachere’  AgeurirH 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Rittenhouse  6-6223 

1948  offered  exceptional  opportunities  for  promotion.  We  believe  1949  will  be 
even  better.  Ambitions  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year.  We 
place  teachers  in  many  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  of  the  U.  S. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLET  —  Owner  and  Manager 

114  North  19th  Stroot,  Eott  Orongo,  N.  J.  Orongo  2-0246 

TEACHERS:  Teacher  placement  ie  our  businotiH.  We  are  altle  to  aMsist  you  in  seeking  a 
INHiitioii.  We  will  offer  frank  advice  and  give  courtnTiiH  attention  to  your  needa.  ENROLL  NOW. 

NEW  JERSEY'S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  Naltoiial  Association  oj  Traehers'  Ageiicirs 

.3.3  WEST  42ni)  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EsUbllshed  1RIW 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  CHelsea  3-3.304 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  IKUS  Charles  W.  Mnlfsrd,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVEPTVE,  NEW  TOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  84th  and  SSth  STBEETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  BUOLID  AVX..  CLBVBLAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


aoaWhpH  ipa^hprn  trani  bt»itpr  pomitionMana 
•  •  •  Whpn  MrhooiM  watBi  better  tparbern  •  •  • 


TRENtON  3-3337  ’ 

STACY  TRINT  HOTfl  TRENTON,  N,^J. 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 
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HERE^S  THE  PICTI  RE 

Is  THE  .NJEA  gathers  for  its  annual  convention,  we  face 
.1  a  hazy  future.  Our  course  during  the  next  few  months 
depends  on  matters  not  wholly  under  our  control,  and 
must  be  fashioned  to  some  extent  as  we  go  along. 

There  is  not  much  question  what  New  Jersey  teachers 
want.  Their  objectives  are  a  defensible  minimum  salary, 
reasonable  state  aid  for  local  school  districts,  jind  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  in  the  teacher-retirement  system. 
These  three  objectives  are  not  separate  and  independent, 
however.  They  are  closely  related,  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole  state  finance  picture. 

Teachers  should  understand  that  picture.  As  pre- 
-sented  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commission  on  State 
Tax  Policy,  and  generally  accepted  by  .State  House 
officials,  it  looks  like  this: 

‘‘Under  present  methods  of  financing  .  .  .  the 
State  cannot  meet  even  Us  present  rate  of  expen¬ 
diture  from  its  general  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949-.50  within  S16.4  million." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  shortage  will  he  S20 
million,  in  the  light  of  rising  debt  service,  greater  welfare 
costs,  and  rising  salaries  of  state  employees.  This  makes 
no  allowance  for  more  state  aid  or  the  normal  increase 
in  the  costs  of  state  government.  Without  new  revenue 
sources,  this  shortage  will  push  $28  million  by  19.o3. 

Since  1949  is  state  election  year,  the  powers-that-he 
in  Trenton  may  try — for  what  they  must  know  is  the 
last  time — to  meet  the  shortages  by  patchwork  financing. 
If  they  do,  there  is  scant  hope  of  the  sort  of  state  aid 
program  New  Jersey  needs.  Such  a  program  must  come 
as  part  of  a  broad  revision  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  system. 
If,  by  any  miracle  of  statesmanship,  they  undertake  the 
big  job,  work  for  a  real  state  aid  program  would  take 
precedence  in  the  Association’s  program.  It  would  mean 
more  to  teachers  than  anything  we  could  do. 

Failing  that,  however,  we  shall  press  for  whatever 
minimum  the  Delegate  Assembly  sets,  and  for  pension 
improvements.  That  program  would  be  possible  within 
the  present  financial  framework,  and  it  would  represent 
positive  achievement  in  a  pre-election  year. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  seek  the  full 
appropriation  to  the  Pension  Fund  and  the  full  $13,000.- 
(KK)  in  State  Aid  which  was  recommended  by  the 
1947  State  Aid  Commission  and  which  was  the  basis 
of  la.st  year’s  Armstrong  bill. 

The  important  thing  at  this  point,  however,  is  that 
Assotiation  members  realize  that  the  appropriations, 
the  minimum  salary,  increased  state  aid.  and  improved 
pensions  are  all  tied  together  and  all  are  tied  to  the 
whole  picture  of  government  in  Trenton. 


THE  PEISSIOIS  CERTIFICATION 

In  line  with  the  (policy  laid  down  in  the  annual  repor 
(see  page  8.S).  the  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  cer^ 
tified  $13.21.3.014.3.3  to  the  State  as  its  1949  contributiog 

This  is  a  large  certification,  which  will  undoubtedl]j 
distress  the  State’s  budget-makers,  who  already  face 
serious  deficit.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  public 
the  legislators,  and  the  Governor  understand  certain  basitj 
facts  about  it. 

First:  Over  $2,500.IK)0  of  this  is  the  direct  resu 
of  deficit  financing  last  year.  Had  the  State  paid  tl 
full  1948  certification,  this  year's  bill  would  be  onlj 
.S10.713..332.3.3. 

Second:  Over  half  of  the  total  certification  is  tc 
liquidate  the  State’s  obligations  to  pre-1919  teacher 
These  obligations  will  be  wiped  out  within  the  next  fev 
years  if  they  are  met  in  the  way  the  State  promised. 

Third:  However  painful  it  may  be  to  meet  such  bill 
today,  every  reputable  economist  believes  that  these  ara 
the  times  U>  pay  off  such  obligations,  rather  than  post^ 
pone  them  until  there  is  another  depression. 

Fourth:  The  increase  in  State  regular  contributior 
to  the  Fund  are  a  natural,  normal  result  of  inflationar 
conditions,  rising  salaries,  lower  mortality.  The  teacher 
did  not  cause  these  conditions;  nor  is  the  experienc 
of  their  fund  conspicuously  different  from  that  of  othe 
retirement  funds. 


ANNUAL  ARITHMETIC  LESSON 

{About  this  time  each  year  the  Review  delights 
providing  the  rate  material  for  practical  problems  iiM 
computation,  ratio,  etc.) 

1.  New  Jersey  last  year  issued  12,277  licenses  t<^ 
sell  alcoholic  beverages;  it  employed  26,376  teacher 
What  is  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  saloons? 

2.  Only  68  alcoholic  beverage  licenses  were  surrei 
dered  last  year,  and  211  teachers  left  teaching  to  ente 
other  occupations.  How  much  more  attractive  is  a  salool 
than  a  teaching  position? 

3.  If  Ess’x  County  has  1,378  taverns.  349  packaj 
Stores,  and  21.3  school  buildings,  how  much  more  acce 
sible  is  a  drink  than  an  education? 

4.  If  $149,896,774  was  bet  on  horse-racing  throug  _ 
the  pari-mutuels,  and  public  schools  last  year  cost  $126/ 
020,408,  how  much  more  did  we  bet  on  the  ponie* 
than  on  the  kids? 

.3.  The  attendance  at  Garden  State  Park  (Camden)] 
was  573,325  in  40  days^ 
at  Monmouth  Park.  W 
3.30  in  42  days;  and 
Atlantic  City,  542,540  ii 
42  days.  What  was  tl 
average  daily  attendanc 
at  each  of  the  three  parks^ 

6.  The  amount  bet  at] 
these  three  tracks  wr 
$148,462,143.  What  wi 
the  average  amount  bet  bj 
the  1,716,215  who  at-] 
tended  ? 

7.  What  would  yc 
do  if  you  had  $86.51  to 
play  with  some  day? 
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